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THE wor Lp, these last lean years, has been undernourished of beauty. 
Today it feels the stirring of a reborn spirit of appreciation for splen- 
did things ... things of fine character . . . things of glamour. 

Sensitive to this desire, and after lending an intelligent ear to the 
opinions of the nation’s glass buyers, the one-hundred-and-fifteen- 
year-old Libbey Glass Manufacturing Company has resumed the 
making of fine crystal. 

Hand-blown, hand-cut by masters of the craft—of whom there 
are only a few in the world—Libbey glass, exquisite in quality and 
design, invites those hungering for beauty to satisfy the new demand 
for gracious living. 

Challenged by the Libbey artists, the House of Ayer has met 
craftsmanship with craftsmanship, calling this glittering merchandise 
to public recognition in a manner fitting to its beauty and its place. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INCORPORATED 


Advertising Headquarters * Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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Percentage of Increase 


Over a Year Ago 








August 
August Check August Dept. Journal Factory 
Transactions Store Sales Display Linage Payrolls 


30% 72% 


HOUSANDS of Milwaukeeansare feeling 

newly rich—and rapidly getting back to 
their old spending habits. Ask Milwaukee 
merchants! Take a glance at the new car 
registrations! And then step-up your efforts 
in Milwaukee to get the new money. The 
Journal is the only newspaper you need. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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farmer. 


standpoint. 


GALES psychology in the rural 
market has changed clearly 
toward a brighter outlook in the 
last sixty days. The opportunities 
open in this field to many com- 
mercial firms are becoming much 
better. For countrymen have re- 
gained their confidence in the 
future. They are convinced, with 
only isolated exceptions, that the 
long-range price trend in agricul- 
tural commodities is moving defi- 
nitely upward. 

Much of this confidence is based 
on advances in the markets for 
farm products from their .low 
points of last February. Some of 
it comes from a belief in the ulti- 
mate effectiveness of urban efforts 
in promoting national business re- 
covery through the NRA. In part 
it has resulted from a favorable 
reaction to the sympathetic under- 
standing of rural problems evi- 
denced by the National Administra- 
tion. 

Country people generally have 
accepted the sincerity of the Gov- 
ernment pledge in the Farm Ad- 
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Farmer Has Regained Confidence 
in the Future 


And This Makes Him, Once More, a First-Class Prospect for Properly 
Executed Advertising 


HE writer of this article is, first of all, a practical “dirt” 
He owns and operates a large agricultural establish- | 
ment in Kansas and is making money out of it—not as much as 

in former years, of course, but some. 
furrow, milk a cow and “shuck” his sixty or seventy bushels of 
corn in a day. Moreover, as former managing editor of the Capper 
farm papers, he knows the economics of farming from a highbrow 
Practically and theoretically, then, he qualifies as 
an authority on rural marketing—also on the opportunity of the 
advertiser under present’ circumstances. 


Table of Contents on page 106 
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He can plow a straight 


| 
| 
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By F. B. Nichols 


Oak Hill Farm, Buffalo, Kans. 


justment Act to “re-establish prices 
to farmers at a level that will give 
agricultural commodities a pur- 
chasing power with articles farmers 
buy equivalent to the purchasing 
power of agricultural products in 
the base period,” which is from 
1909 to 1914 for all products ex- 
cept tobacco; with that commodity 
the calculations will be based on 
market levels from 1919 to 1929. 

This change in the attitude of 
rural folks is fundamental, like 
those general new mass reactions 
recorded by historians with various 
classes of people during the emer- 
gence of the nation from the busi- 
ness depressions of the 1870's and 
1890’s. It largely disregards tem- 
porary fluctuations in quotations, 
which are occurring constantly. 
These occasionally have caused 
some commodities to get out of 
line with the advance in the general 
index figure of prices for farm 
products. 

The cattle markets, as an illus- 
tration, staged a poor performance 
in July and August. This unfa- 
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vorable showing was brought about 
mostly by heavy runs of animals 
from areas through the Middle 
West where the grass or water, and 
sometimes both, in pastures were 
exhausted, due to dry weather. I 
held my heavy steers until Sep- 
tember because of the poor tech- 
nical position in this market, al- 
though I prefer to sell our annual 
production of beef by July 15. 

In some instances the minor 
short-range market trends have 
been against rural people for no 
particular reason. In a recent week, 
for example, the average level of 
all farm products declined 1.1 
points, according to Government 
data, during a time when whole- 
sale prices advanced .1 of 1 point 
and manufactured products gained 
5 of 1 point. But farmers know 
that small variations are to be 
expected in the long-range course 
of markets. They are interested 
mainly in the vista on quotations 
for 1934. Temporary fluctuations 
do not shake the faith of country- 
men in the belief that their income 
is headed upward. 

Farmers generally feel that this 
basic change in the outlook for 
agriculture has produced a situation 
which “enables a man to do some- 
thing again,” borrowing an expres- 
sion from the language of the 
Middle West. The possibility of 
profits always inherent during a 
period of ascending prices, in other 
words, once again exists. Good 
farm management now requires the 
spending of money more freely on 
productive enterprises. 


Farmers Are Satisfying 
Their Needs 


The “I am buying nothing” atti- 
tude, so common among country 
people during the banking holiday 
of last spring and in the following 
weeks, has disappeared. The folks 
are showing a live interest in satis- 
fying their needs. This changing 
viewpoint already has been reflected 
in trade reports, especially of sales 
by chain stores, mail-order houses 
and paint companies. It will be 
shown clearly by midwinter in the 
income statements of agricultural 
implement concerns. More exten- 
sive buying may be observed now 
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at all important distribution points, 
such as Yates Center and Chanute, 
Kans., where I do my trading. 

Most of the current purchasing 
is with articles needed in operating 
a farm. The folks have become un- 
willing to use so much time in 
“fooling” with old equipment as 
has been required during the last 
two years. They are tired of break- 
downs, and expect to spend more 
money in avoiding them. Perhaps 
I can illustrate this changing atti- 
tude by telling why I bought two 
new stock tanks and a pump. 


The Old and New 
Attitude on Buying 


In one of my pastures there is a 
fine spring of pure water which 
flows through a pipe under the in- 
fluence of gravity to a tank where 
the animals drink. This is, of 
course, a splendid way in which to 
obtain stock water, and I take much 
pride in the equipment. It is an un- 
common asset in our neighborhood. 
Usually it works with perfect effi- 
ciency. But in the summer of 1932 
leaks developed in the tank. 

A hired man and I spent several 
hours in applying cement here and 
there over the steel until the leaks 
finally were plugged. This was a 
difficult job. Perhaps it could have 
been done more quickly by spe- 
cialists from the Portland Cement 
Association, 

But I am not a cement expert. 
In that instance I was merely a 
farmer with whole-souled ambitions 
to avoid a capital expenditure. So 
we kept after the task until it was 
finished. In view of the debacle 
through agricultural markets dur- 
ing 1932 I was determined to make 
the old equipment do its work. This 
was a common attitude among 
rural people at that time. 

Then came 1933. During the 
worst of the dry weather of last 
summer—trouble would occur at 
that time, of course—leaks again 
opened in the tank. I could have 
fixed them again with cement, as | 
had accumulated some knowledge 
on this type of repairing in 1932. 
But I was busy with other duties. 
After considering the improvement 
in farm commodity prices I decided 
the outlook justified a new tank; 
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28% Gain in Sales! 


Woe in Rhode Island mills had 
$3,000,000 more to spend last month 
than a year ago. Total payroll with- 
drawals were up % from last year, and 


more than $1,000,000 above July. 
RETAILERS (reporting to Federal 


Reserve) were swept along to a sales 
gain of 21% over July and 28.7% above 
a year ago. Merchandise of the costlier 
types led the advance. 


Quality Crusade Starts 


This week the Providence Journal and 
Bulletin initiate a “Quality Crusade”, 
supported by leading merchants of the 
city. Slogan: Today IT’S THRIFTY TO 
BUY QUALITY. Application: Bigger 
sales for quality products advertised in 
these dominant newspapers! 


Providence Journal «Bulletin 





Dominating New Englands Second Langest Markel 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
New York 


Boston - 


- Chicago 


Representatives 
San Francisco - 


R. J, BIDWELL CO. 


Los Angeles - Seattle 
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so I bought one. And a little later, 
as the drouth continued, I pur- 
chased still another tank, along 
with a pumping outfit, for a well. 
At the cost of some inconvenience 
this latter investment also could 
have been avoided. 

In other words, during 1932 I 
made the old tank perform its 
usual service, by a liberal use of 
cement and some hard and dis- 
agreeable work. This plan might 
have been followed in 1933. But 
instead I ordered two tanks, plus 
one pump. And the expense was 
justified by the improved general 
market outlook, although not at 
that time by livestock quotations. 
My reaction to this problem mir- 
rored the common current rural 
attitude toward purchases of this 
kind, which has been motivated by 
the upward course in commodity 
prices. 

The necessity for additional out- 
lays on equipment is evident on 
practically every farm in the 
nation. It is especially pronounced 
with harvesting implements, which 
in most instances, especially through 
the Middle West, are merely a 
mass of junk. 

In our neighborhood, as an illus- 
tration, every farmer but one en- 
countered great difficulty last 
summer in cutting his small grain, 
although we had the best operating 
conditions in many years, as the 
stalks were standing well—there 
was almost no lodged grain—and 
the soil was dry. But the binders 
were subject to repeated break- 
downs. This consumed much val- 
uable time, and led to considerable 
shattering of kernels. The one ex- 
ception to the general parade of 
grief was with the farmer who 
grew the largest acreage of small 
grain in our end of the county. 


New Equipment Brought 
Maximum Yield 


He purchased a new binder just 
before the harvest season began. It 
was designed for use with his ex- 
tremely efficient tractor. I presume 
the editor will not allow me to give 
the name of this engine, but per- 
haps he will let me say that the 
president of the company which 
made it formerly was chairman of 
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the Federal Farm Board. In all 
events, whether the foregoing sen- 
tence gets into print or not, the 
wheat and oats raised by the buyer 
of the new binder were cut t 
exactly the right stage of maturity, 
and he thus secured maximum 
yields. 

The crops were threshed promptly, 
and the wheat was sold near the 
top quotations of last July. His 
investment in the binder paid 
splendid dividends. And in addition 
he avoided long hours of work in 
repairing his old machine, in the 
scorching glare of torrid heat from 
bright stubble, that was required 
from all other farmers in this 
locality. 


Others Have Learned 
the Lesson 


The lesson taught by this marked 
contrast in efficiency at harvest 
time has not been lost on other 
grain growers in this area. Several 
new binders will be purchased next 
spring in our community. For it is 
evident, in view of the ascending 
price levels for grain, that an in- 
vestment in implements which can 
do the harvesting job quickly and 
efficiently will be profitable. 

Similar illustrations of the need 
for replacements may be drawn 
readily from every type of equip- 
ment required on a farm. Most of 
the harness, as a further example, 
used on teams these days is quite 
defective. Sales will be good for 
several years in this field. 

Buying has been at a low ebb 
with all types of farm implements 
since midsummer of 1930. This lag 
has produced-a large sales vacuum. 
Extensive purchases of tools must 
be made soon by farmers—if they 
expect to continue in business—as 
the money required becomes avail- 
able from advancing prices for 
their products. These gains in quo- 
tations from the marketplace will 
be reflected in a future report from 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture on national farm in- 
come for 1933. It will show a big 
advance from last season; 1932 
registered the low point with that 
figure for this depression. 

A good market for farm equip- 

(Continued on page 95) 
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TWO YEARS AGO The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, sensing a swing to color advertising in 
daily newspapers, groomed its mechanical depart- 
ments in the art of color printing. Over $150,000 
was spent for new color press equipment. Today, 
an increasing clientele of color users is evidence 
of the fidelity and effectiveness with which color 
advertising is printed by this newspaper. Two or 
three colors are available in daily and Sunday 
editions. Four colors in Sunday magazine and 
comic sections. Also coloroto. 

The cost is remarkably low. 


Blanket coverage of Iowa, plus a 
thorough merchandising service, 
makes color advertising an unus- 
ual “buy” in this newspaper. 


Note: Sample pages and rates will 
be promptly sent at the request of 
any advertiser or agency. 
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In 1922, the average expenditure for 
advertising of fourteen clients whom we 
have served for a period of ten years or 
more was $410,000. 

In 1932, the average expenditure of 
these same clients was $1,236,300. 

Each of these manufacturers sells in a 
highly competitive market. 


Yet from a relatively small sales vol- 
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ume, each of them has outstripped com- 
petitors in the past ten years and assumed 
the leadership of its respective industry. 
Persistent advertising that placed their 
products first in the minds of buyers was 
an important factor in their success. 

Under present conditions, advertising 
that outsells competition is of increas- 
ing importance to every manufacturer. 
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When I Go Back to Work 


Thirty-eight Solemn Resolutions, Made in Advance, Which Should Help 
Make the Job a Go 


By a Jobless Copy Man 


HAVEN'T been out of a job 

long in comparison with many 
of my brotherhood—only since last 
January. But I have many creden- 
tials of the guild of former house 
magazine pumpers. 

I have, for example, cards de- 
scribing my - qualifications on file 
on the personnel lists of Miss 
Muncy and Walter Lowen. I have 
a splendid collection of polite turn- 
downs from the very best firms in 
the business. Hundreds of people 
are keeping me in mind. My ad- 
dress reposes in many Shaw Walk- 
ers—and when I say reposes I mean 
slumbers. 

I’m going back to work before 
long now. I feel it in my bones. If 
the Blue Eagle doesn’t get me a 
job (and I have a hunch it will) 
then the good old law of averages 
is due to toss something my way. 


The Same Man 
but Different 


When I go back to work, I'll be 
the same man and not quite the 
same man. The same man to look at 

. a trifle plump, as I never did 
get around to doing all that bene- 
ficial hiking that my leisure would 
have permitted. The same man to 
look at but not quite the 
same man in my approach to my 
job. 
I have had time to think things 
over. I have had time to talk to 
myself. I have gotten far away 
from the trees of advertising to 
glimpse the forest of what a copy 
man’s job is. And I’ve changed my 
ideas somewhat about the primary 
importance of words. 

I used to be a crank about words. 
I used to think I knew quite a bit 
about how to use them. I used to 
write articles for Printers’ INK 
on various phases of word selec- 
tion. Maybe you read some. Some- 
body did, because frequently perfect 
strangers would pop up with an 
article answering me and saying I 
was all haywire. 





I’m still a crank about words— 
but I’ve made some resolutions 
which I am passing along for what 
they’re worth to those who luckily 
haven’t had as much time as I have 
had to think things over and make 
higher resolves. 

I am resolved: 

1. To use words that tell some- 
body, rather than words that please 
somebody (whether that somebody 
be client, chief or self). 

2. To start thinking about my 
words only when I’ve _ stopped 
thinking about what my message is. 

3. To leave wisecracks to Jimmy 
Walkers. 

4. To forget the New Yorker au- 
dience (except when writing for 
the New Yorker). 

5. To spend more time in judging 
whether one appeal is better than 
another and to spend less time in 
arguing whether one word is better 
than another. 

6. To think more about doing a 
job than about holding a job. 

7. To grant that a client might 
be right now and then. 

8. To grant that even my chief 
might be right now and then. 

9. To be my own umpire of copy 
themes and not play ball with any 
fashionable school of thought. 

10. To remember that while 
readers may be thirteen years old 
mentally, thirteen year-olds do not 
read Thornton Burgess. 

11. To burn less midnight oil and 
pour less banana oil. 

12. To ask more retailers “How's 
business?” and fewer cigar stand 
girls “How’s tricks?” 

13. To make a distinction be- 
tween the NRA copy code and the 
Morse code (which I never learned 
to decipher). 

14. To be optimistic till it hurts. 
(I have had plenty of practice in 
this. ) 

15. To refuse to begin writing 
until I have some idea of what I 
am going to write. 

16. To blame myself if an 
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assignment seems uninteresting, it 
being the copy writer’s task to pre- 
sent the uninteresting (the prod- 
uct) in terms of the interesting. 

17. To eat fewer heavy lunches 
with beer. 

18. To take time to eat what I 
do eat in leisurely, comfortable 
surroundings. 

19. To use my O’Sullivan’s more, 
my chair cushion less. 

To use my Webster more, 
my Roget less. 

21. To quit using golfing meta- 
phors in ads. 

22. If I have to write balloon 
comic ads, to try to sneak in a 
harmless laugh or two for the 
reader so the whole thing doesn’t 
seem phony to him. 

23. To enjoy any kick I may get 
out of my work and try to pass it 
along to the reader of the ad. 

24. To do odd jobs that require 
no creative spark on days when I 
can’t seem to get up any steam. 

25. To avoid mixed metaphors 
such as I used in Resolution Num- 
ber 24. 

26. To remember that the rank 
and file of citizens will not be mak- 
ing as much money as even I will 
be making. (This probably won’t 
be hard.) 

27. To remember closing dates; 
to keep them holy. 


a. 


Beckwith Papers Appoint 
Branham 


The following newspapers, previously 
represented by The Beckwith Special 
Agency, have appointed The John M. 
Branham Company as their national ad- 
vertising representative: Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal and Times; Minneapolis 
Star, Beaumont Enter, vise and Journal, 
Dallas Times-Herald, West Palm Beach 
Post, Laurel, Miss. Leader-Call, Merid- 
ian, Miss. Star, and the Wichita Eagle. 

E. F. Toomy and H. J. Maruchi have 
joined the New York staff of the Bran- 
ham Company. They were both formerly 
with the Beckwith company which is 
going out of business. 


Angelus-Campfire Account to 
Kirkgasser 

The advertising account of the Angelus- 
Campfire Company, Chicago, Angelus 
and Campfire —- a has been 
placed with George } a Kirkgasser & 
Company, of that city. A campaign in 
women’s magazines and newspapers is 
now being released. 
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28. To watch out for the time 
when a “series idea” starts to peter 
out. 

29. To speed the parting guest 
on busy days. 

30. To forget some of the Ad- 
vice to the Young I used to hand 
out in earlier articles. 

31. To remember that rail-split- 
ters are more useful citizens than 
hair-splitters. 

32. To realize a turndown on a 
piece of copy is not the same thing 
as a personal attack on my good 
name. 

33. To recognize a hurry-up job 
as a hurry-up job and do my 
weighing of words accordingly. 

34. To ring as many changes as 
are possible (up to the petering-out 
point) on an idea that has proved 
itself to be a first-rate selling idea. 

35. To promise no “knock-out 
idea” unless I really think I have 
the germ of it. 

36. To keep my hands off the 
old ad book as a source of inspira- 
tion (until everything else has 
failed). 

37. To read competitors’ adver- 
tising and then forget it when I’m 
writing. 

38. To use no testimonials from 
Jean Harlow (even if I have a 
chance to handle the matter per- 
sonally). 


. 


Mathes to Have Eveready and 
Pyrofax Accounts 


J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed, ef- 
fective ae 1, 1934, to handle the 
advertising of the National Carbon Com- 
pany and the Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cal Corporation, both of which are 
subsidiaries of the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation. 

National Carbon manufactures and dis- 
tributes all Eveready products, including 
Prestone, flashlights, radio B_ batteries, 
flashlight batteries and radio air cell bat- 
teries. 

The Carbide & Carbon Chemical Cor- 
poration is the maker of Pyrofax, Viny- 
lite and a widely diversified line of sol- 
vents and chemicals. 





Healy with J. Stirling Getchell 


Carleton Healy, former advertising 
executive with the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, has gout the staff of J. Stirling 
Getchell, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 
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World’s Deepest Producer 


Penetrating nearly two miles. into the earth—9,710 feet—the Associated 
Oil Company’s well shown above, located in the Ventura field, tribu- 
tary to Los Angeles, is the world’s deepest commercially-producing 
oil well. Brought in July 12, 1932, in 13 months it had produced 
1,000,000 barrels of crude oil. 


Southern California’s petroleum industry supports a vast multitude of 
workers and stockholders who keep informed by reading the Los 
Angeles Times—the only newspaper devoting a daily department to 
oil news. Locally owned and specializing in local news, The Times 
is delivered to more homes and prints more advertising than any 
other Pacific Coast newspaper. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 
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HICAGO MERCHANTS must 

realize this: The World’s Fair 
is having a tremendous effect on peo- 
ple’s thinking—creating new, active 
ideas for better living. 


Take those fascinating modern 
homes. More than 9,000,000 people 
have visited them, admired the ex- 
quisite, well appointed furnishings. 


* * * 


A certain group has responded ac- 
tively: “We can have drapes, rugs, 
furniture like these. They’re in our 
price range. Salaries are increasing. 
Now we can buy.” 


This group is younger in years and 
spirits—has not settled down to the 
point of complacency—still wants 
new, modern things. 
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These are the kind of people 
read the Chicago American. 
have chosen this paper because it 
sents news dramatically, its w 
appeal, in every department and 


ture, is to younger tastes. It is 
pletely modern. 
* * * 
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e American market responds. 
six consecutive years, through 
the Chicago American has led 
Phicago daily newspapers in fur- 
e advertising linage. 

* * * 


> merchant should underestimate 


y increased business in home 
shings. 


e shrewd merchant will advertise 
stently where this greater furni- 
buying will be done—in these 
than 400,000 youthful, responsive 
co American homes. 
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COVERAGE 


It is obvious that an advertising mes- 
sage directed to a woman must go into 
the home . . . and stay there. A mes- 
sage that goes into the home joins the 
family circle and has a direct immedi- 
ate bearing on the family planning and 
family buying. It reaches every mem- 
ber of the family . . . hence it assures 
a better return to the advertiser on 
his expenditure. 


Advertisers will be interested to know 
that The Chicago Daily News is 
BROUGHT INTO and STAYS IN 
more homes in Chicago and suburbs 
than any other daily newspaper. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
~Chicages Great Home Vaewspparper 


*’ GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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Price Control and the NRA 


Code Provisions Put New Problems Up to American Business 


By L. D. 


Directcr of Research, McCann-Erickson, 


HE proposals to prevent price- 

cutting contained in suggested 
retail codes, have come up for final 
discussion and solution within the 
last few days. 

The general retail and drug codes 
provide that goods shall not be sold 
for less than 10 per cent above 
delivered wholesale prices, and in 
the case of drugs, it is provided 
that no goods shall be sold for less 
than 21 per cent below manu fac- 
turers’ stated or advertised prices. 

One curious feature of the pres- 
ent situation is the manner in 
which business men—or at least the 
majority of them—have swung 
around to favor a certain degree 
of price fixing. This was evident 
for some time before NIRA was 
passed. Men who always abhorred 
the very idea of Government price 
control have during the depression 
been urging repeal or amendment 
of the Sherman Anti Trust Law to 
permit agreements among produc- 
ers to limit production, under Gov- 
ernment supervision so as to bal- 
ance production with consumption. 

Perhaps many of them haven't 
realized that “under Government 
supervision” necessarily means that 
the Government would have power 
to declare whether prices resulting 
from such agreements were rea- 
sonable. 

The issue is more clear-cut under 
some of the codes that have 
been under consideration, and an 
astonishingly large number of 
prominent business men have been 
definitely in favor of direct Gov- 
ernment price fixing. For example, 
many of the leading oil men have 
been outspokenly in favor of Gov- 
ernment price fixing for that in- 
dustry, while others have been op- 
posed. There has been an even 
readier acquiescence with the price 
fixing provisions of the lumber and 
coal codes. 

Aside from the question of pos- 
sible inflation, activities of the 
NRA and of the AAA have al- 


H. Weld 


Inc., and General Marketing Counselors 


ready had important effects on 
prices. In the first place, the rais- 
ing of wages and the reduction of 
hours, with consequent employment 
of more workers, have definitely 
raised production costs, and hence 
the prices that manufacturers must 
charge. These higher prices are 
necessarily passed on through the 
wholesale and retail trades to the 
consumer. 

The NRA is of course worried 
as to whether the resulting prices 
may not be out of line with in- 
creased purchasing power, and it 
also undoubtedly realizes that if 
prices go too high, and if con- 
sumers refuse to buy in sufficient 
quantity, manufacturers will have 
to hold down or curtail production, 
thereby continuing or increasing 
unemployment, and thus defeating 
one of the main objects of NIRA. 


The Need of 
Earning Profits 


It must also be borne in mind 
that manufacturers and dealers 
cannot expand operations at in- 
creased costs unless they are able 
to earn adequate profits. The re- 
action of some business men who 
have been. spending much of their 
time in Washington during the last 
few months, is that some of the 
Government authorities do not 
sufficiently appreciate this need of 
earning profits. 

General Johnson has said that 
the Administration is concerned 
with profits, but that “the first em- 
phasis should be put on purchasing 
power rather than on profit be- 
cause we think that is the quick- 
est way to regain profits.” 

Prices are also being raised 
through the processing taxes laid 
on manufacturers of certain farm 
products. And another influence for 
higher prices is found in the steps 
to curtail production of important 
staples, not only in the farm field, 
but in the production of oil and 
lumber. 
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It has been definitely decided to 
resort to Government price control 
in three major industries—oil, coal, 
and lumber. It will be observed 
that these are all natural-resource 
industries, where there is more 
justification for price fixing than 
in other private, competitive indus- 
tries. 


The Ninety-Day 
Oil Experiment 


The provisions in the oil code 
call for a ninety-day experiment, 
whereby the President shall pre- 
scribe the minimum wholesale 
price of gasoline, from which the 
price of crude oil shall be de- 
termined by multiplying by 18.5, 
which represents the average ratio 
that obtained between the price of 
gasoline per gallon and the price 
of crude oil per barrel during the 
years 1928-1932. Differentials are 
to be established for other grades 
of oil than the standard grade used 
for the basic price. Up to the time 
this is written, the President has 
not yet exercised his power 
(through Secretary Ickes), to put 
this experiment into effect. 

The oil code also provides that 
the President may limit imports, 
that required production shall be 
allocated among the several States, 
and that for the remainder of 1933 
withdrawals from storage shall be 
limited to an average of 100,000 
gallons per day. These provisions 
are of course aimed to limit pro- 
duction to needed consumption, with 
the inevitable result of raising 
prices. 

In the bituminous coal code pro- 
vision is made for establishment 
of fair market prices by marketing 
agencies or trade associations in 
the various districts. Selling at less 
than these fair prices is declared 
to be an unfair competitive prac- 
tice. Fair market prices are to be 
minimum prices, and competition 
of other coals and fuels may be 
taken into consideration in their 
determination. Each district is to 
have a “code authority,” appointed 
by the coal producers themselves, 
except for one member to be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

Although the marketing agencies 
determine the fair market prices in 
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the first instance, they must be 
reported to the code authorities, 
and shall not be published except 
after the approval of the “Presi- 
dential member of the code au- 
thority.” The prices also are to be 
referred to the National Recovery 
Administrator for his review and 
action. Hence, the Government re- 
tains the necessary power to con- 
trol bituminous coal prices. 

The code for the lumber industry 
provides for the fixing of minimum 
prices, f.o.b. mill, through a newly 
created Lumber Code Authority. In 
describing the items that are to Le 
figured in cost of production, it is 
interesting to note that an amount 
is to be included to cover cost of 
reforestation “up to the amount 
estimated as necessary to reproduce 
the equivalent of the timber con- 
verted.” Production is to be con- 
trolled through a system of quotas 
to be established through a com- 
plicated process involving many 
factors. 

It has been pointed out that these 
three industries are natural-re- 
source industries, and under the 
NRA, price fixing for other indus- 
tries has not been seriously con- 
sidered—except for the provisions 
to prohibit sales below cost or be- 
low a minimum mark-up. But last 
week the Secretary of Agriculture 
included provisions in a proposed 
marketing agreement which would 
fix minimum prices to be paid to 
growers of flue-cured tobacco 
(used largely in cigarettes), and 
which would prohibit manufactur- 
ers from charging more for the 
finished product than the price 
which prevailed on September 15, 
1933, except with the consent of 
the Secretary. Tobacco buyers 
would be required to obtain from 
the Secretary of Agriculture li- 
censes to operate. 


Still Under 


Discussion 


Here is the most drastic form of 
Government price fixing that has 
been suggested for a big private 
industry. The oil, coal, and lumber 
codes have actually been promul- 
gated, but this tobacco marketing 
agreement is still under discussion 
—probably under fiery discussion. 
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Price fixing in this industry is 
being considered primarily for the 
purpose of raising prices to tobacco 
srowers—but without raising prices 
to consumers. Whether the manu- 
facturers can afford to pay higher 
prices for tobacco, incur the higher 
‘osts incident to code operation, 
continue to pay a tax of 6 cents 
1 package on cigarettes, and still 
sell cigarettes to wholesalers for 
iround 10 cents a package, must be 
a problem that requires very intri- 
‘ate figuring ! 


Prevention of 
Price Cutting 
And now, let us turn to the de- 
vices that have been suggested in 
various codes in order to prevent 
price cutting. These have appeared 
in such suggested codes as the 
blanket retail code and the retail 
druggists’ code. At the time this 
is written no final decision has been 
reached on these subjects, and such 
difference of opinion has developed 
that there may be additional delay. 
Some of the most important de- 
vices that have been suggested in 
proposed codes are as follows: 

1. Permission of contracts be- 
tween retailer and jobber and 
manufacturer to provide for price 
maintenance. 

2. Provision that goods shall not 
be sold below cost. 

3. Provision that wholesalers and 
retailers shall not sell goods at less 
than a fixed margin above cost 
price. 

4. Provision that retailers shall 
not sell goods at less than 79 per 
cent of the manufacturers’ an- 
nounced price (in the drug trade). 

5. Establishment of “open prices” 
with provision that any sale under 
such prices constitutes an unfair 
trade practice. 

One of the most inanneeiinn of 
these proposals is the provision that 
goods shall not be sold by whole- 
salers or retailers at less than a 
given margin over cost. 

This is a new thought in connec- 
tion with marketing—one that has 
never been given serious considera- 
tion before. In many ways, it would 
be a highly desirable device, espe- 
cially during a time of emergency. 
There are many angles to this ques- 
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tion, but one that has not been 
adequately stressed is the fact that 
the establishment of any arbitrary 
minimum margin suggests a con- 
tinuance of the common fallacy 
that the cost of selling all articles 
in a store is the same. As a matter 
of fact, the cost of selling individ- 
ual commodities varies greatly. 

In a given store, the cost of sell- 
ing some standard, fast-moving 
item may be only 10 per cent of 
sales, whereas the cost of selling 
some fancy, imported item may be 
20 per cent. Setting a minimum 
mark-up of 10 per cent, would 
mean that the price of the fancy 
item could be cut drastically under 
a legitimate selling price, whereas 
the price of the staple article would 
have to be held at what would be a 
profitable margin. 

The minimum mark-ups allowed 
in the proposed codes are probably 
low enough to cover selling costs on 
products that are handled most 
economically, but they still leave 
the way open to cut prices deeply 
on long-margin goods. Possibly 
some retailers would make a point 
of cutting such articles to the code 
minimum, and using them as loss- 
leaders. 

These “stop-loss” devices and 
others are so complex—and the sit- 
uation is changing so rapidly from 
day to day—that extended discus- 
sion is not warranted at this time. 
There have been indications that 
there is disagreement among mem- 
bers of the Administration on these 
questions, and that the NRA and 
the AAA are not working en- 
tirely together. The NRA will per- 
mit prohibitions against selling be- 
low cost, and it will favor the 
policy of “open prices.” How much 
further it will go, remains to be 
seen. 


General Johnson 
on Prices 


General Johnson explained his 
policies with regard to prices in his 
Labor Day address at Chicago. He 
said that prices are absolutely sure 
to rise but that the Administration 
would “see to it that prices do not 
go up one bit faster than costs.” He 
emphasized the need to “buy now, 
and said that the only way in which 
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employers can support higher wages 
and shorter hours is through in- 
creased sales. 

He said that “price control” was 
the aim of the Administration. By 
this he meant that in some indus- 
tries, prices should be raised, as in 
the coal industry, whereas in other 
industries, “price: repression is 
strongly indicated.” In other words, 
the Administration’s aim is to 
“erase disparities,” and to bring 
about an equalization or a condition 


— 
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“where every group of our people 
can exchange the products of their 
toil with all other groups on terms 
as nearly fair and equal as possible.” 

That is a worthy objective. But 
it is a complicated and difficult 
task, and past history does not en- 
courage us to believe that the 
proper balance between prices can 
be brought about as well through 
Government price regulation as 
through the normal workings of 
economic forces. 





+ 


New Norge Products 


ALES campaigns to introduce 

several new products are being 
planned by the Norge Corporation, 
Detroit. A new Economaid washer 
is styled to harmonize with the 
Norge refrigerator whose cabinet 
design is based upon the express 
desires of 100,793 women. 

A Broilator stove, another new 
product, is available only in com- 
mercial models at present. A sweet 
water bath beer cooler, capacity 
100 bottles, is now on the market. 


— 
KMOX Adds to Staff 


T. E. Sherdeman and Bradley Simp- 
son have joined the program production 
staff of Station KMOX, St. Louis. Mr. 
Sherdeman has been engaged in broad- 
casting work for seven years. Mr. Simp- 
son previously was with KFI, Los An- 
geles. 


NRA Appointments 


Reginald Perry and W. R. E. Baxter. 
both formerly with the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, have been appointed 
Assistant Deputy Administrators at 
Washington under Deputy Adminis- 
trator Malcom Muir in the NRA 


Provost with Paris & Peart 


Carleton C. Provost, who was secretary- 
treasurer of Cutajar & Provost, former 
New York advertising agency, has joined 
Paris & Peart, advertising agency, also 
of New York, as an account executive. 


Sponsors South Pole Series 

Rear Admiral Byrd, when his expedi- 
tion reaches the South Pole, plans a se- 
ries of weekly broadcasts. General 
Foods Corporation will be the sponsor in 
the advertising interest of Grape-Nuts. 





Norge reports successful results 
from a series of posters which 
dealers are attaching inside the 
open doors of models on window 
display. Pictures of 1906 events 
are being used in developing the 
“way back when” angle, driving 
home the point that could Norges 
have been bought then, they would 
still be in perfect service. 

Tests show these posters often 
treble the stopping value of a deal- 
er’s window. 


+ 
To Publish “Good Eating” 


Good Eating is the name of a new 
monthly magazine which is being started 
by Good Eating, Inc., 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. Herbert P. Ham 
mond is president and publisher of the 
new magazine which will be a consumer 
publication devoted to articles on diets 
and foods. L., Blackton, formerly 
advertising manager of Modern Living 
Magazine, is advertising manager. 


Powers Joins Woodward 

J. H. Powers has joined the New York 
sales staff of John B. Woodward, Inc.. 
publishers’ representative. Previously 
with the Kelly-Smith Company, Mr. Pow 
ers formerly was a partner in Powers & 
Stone, publishers’ representatives. 


Represents Fawcett Group 

Tom Smith has been appointed sales 
representative at New York of the Faw- 
cett Women’s Group. e was formerly 
advertising manager of eer of Opportunity. 


B. B. D. O. Has Steel Account 


The National Steel Corporation, of 
Pittsburgh, has appointed Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., as its ad- 
vertising agent. 
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This 
$3,0 RAISE 
Makes A Rich Market 


Richer---/ 


Recent figures reveal that payroll increases 
reported by 983 Louisville concerns now 
aggregate $260,589.00 a month, or more than 
$3,100,000.00 a year, in this city alone. 































This addition to the buying power of this sec- 
tion, which already ranks among the foremost 
in the Nation in recovery, 
makes Louisville and its 
market, Kentuckiana, out- 
standing in sales potenti- 
alities. 


And this territory can 
be effectively reached and 
sold at a single low cost 
Kentuckiana, the Greater Louisville by concentrating your 
market, is one of the largest and message in a single 
most important in the Middle West medium. . . 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers Inc. -:- Audit Bureau of Circulations 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 
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REPRESEN S 
NEVSP APE 
DAILY 
New York Journal Boston American Atlanta Georgian 
Albany Times-Union Baltimore News Chicago American 
Syracuse Journal Washington Herald Detroit Times 
Rochester Journal Washington Times Omaha Bee-News 
Los Angeles Examiner San Francisco Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
SUNDAY 
Boston Advertiser Rochester American Baltimore American 
Albany Times-Union Detroit Times Washington Herald 
Syracuse American Omaha Bee-News Atlanta American 
Los Angeles Examiner San Francisco Examiner Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
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i I WAS always amazed at the 
accurate and complete market informa- 
tion which you invariably were prepared 
to give on split second notice. This in- 

} formation was of great help. in formulat- 
* ing our selling and advertising plans for 


hy, , Bab-O. 


“TI could not understand how you 

did it until I heard of the 323,000 calls 

that Hearst investigators made last year, 
jin your 14 markets.” 


Km, W Fay, 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
B. T. BABBITT, INC. 


=s CALL THE | BOONE MAN 


orgian =: 

— ‘RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 

< : A UNIT OF 

gencer Fe EARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
. oe NEW YORK 

nerican s aE ss i Cleveland 


Herald : i : Rochester 

nerican ; ae : 
igencer 
—_—_——_—— -+ 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


An IMMEDIATE Market 


Workers by the thousands have gone back to their jobs in 
Worcester’s widely varied industries. Rapidly mounting payrolls are 
making their influence felt in Worcester’s retail trade. Here is an 
IMMEDIATE market for advertisers demanding quick returns. 


During the three months ending September 1, 1933 


600 workers were added by the 2 00 workers were added by the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Graton & Knight Co. (leather 


Works. belting). 
kers were added by the 
workers were added by the _— , y 
430 Norton Co. (abrasives). 300 od | Prince Mfg. Co. 
300 workers were added by the 100 workers were added by the 
M. J. Whittall Associates George C. Whitney Co. 
(rugs and carpets). (greeting cards). 


850 were added by the American 
Steel & Wire Co. (wire). 


And so on throughout most of Worcester's 
493 other industrial plants large and small. 


Worcester’s upswing in industrial employment began in April, received 
its greatest impetus in July, is continuing steadily under the NRA. 


This rich industrial market is adequately and economically covered 
through advertising in these newspapers alone. Of all families in the 
city of Worcester and in Worcester’s average |8-mile suburban trading 
area which every day receive in their homes a Worcester daily paper 


Read The Tel Gazette i 
MORE THAN 85% Their wt 6 Days Every Week. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 





George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Milk and Vitamin D 


Chicago Babies Are Offered New Health Opportunity in Campaign of 
Dean Milk Company 


VAPORATED milk containing 

vitamin D extract from cod 
liver oil is being introduced in the 
Chicago area by the Dean Milk 
Company. The merits of the new 
product for baby feeding are being 
set forth in an intensive campaign 
which includes the use of black and 
white space of large size and four- 
color pages in newspapers, 24-sheet 
posters and radio advertising. 

The product consists of evapo- 
rated milk to which vitamin D in 
tasteless and odorless form has been 
added. The latter is extracted from 
cod liver oil by a process developed 
in the laboratories of and con- 
trolled by Columbia University— 
all of which is noted in the ad- 
vertising. 

The first step in the merchandis- 
ing program was the adoption of a 
distinctive label in cream, brown 
and orange. A baby illustration 
predominates, giving stress to the 
baby feeding appeal 
which is featured in all 
Dean advertising. 

The product reaches 
the grocer in a four- 
color carton (containing 
either twelve “talls” or 
two dozen small-size 
cans) which has attrac- 
tive display possibilities. 
Placed on the counter, 
these cartons encourage 
large unit sales on the 
part of the consumer. 
Incidentally, the baby 
element is also prom- 
inent in the design on 
the carton. 

Additional _point-of- 
sale advertising is se- 
cured in an interesting 
manner. Preliminary re- 
search in typical mar- 
kets had revealed to the 
company that the distri- 
bution of folders in the 
retail store could play 
an important part in 
educating mothers to 
the need of this food 


product. To eliminate waste of 
these folders, the “Folder-Holder” 
was evolved. This is a device which 
fastens to a tall can of the milk 
and carries a stack of the folders 
in such a way as to make it neces- 
sary for the literature to be lifted 
completely out of the holder to be 
opened, thus commanding closer 
attention. It requires less than 
eight square inches of space and 
does away with the messiness of 
folders scattered over the dealer’s 
counter. 

Jobbers, the company has found 
as a result of its activities to date, 
are receptive to the sales possibili- 
ties of the new product. And con- 
sumer reaction has been decidedly 
favorable. 

The advertising copy lays its 
stress on the extra value of vitamin 
D in milk for promoting strong 
bones and sound teeth in babies 
and growing children. 


40 mother / HELP ME 


ROW UP BIG AND STRONG 











News Angle Adds Strength to 


This Advertising Copy 


Timeliness of Appeal, Insurance Campaign Shows, Can Make Dry 
Subject Readable and Interesting 


N the last year, the National 

Board of Fire Underwriters, 
made up of 210 stock fire insur- 
ance companies, has been conduct- 
ing a deliberate campaign of edu- 
cation in leading magazines and 
farm papers. The sole purpose has 
been to bring about a better public 
understanding of important ser- 
vices rendered. There has been no 
direct selling appeal. 

Knowledge is power, to quote 
the old axiom. If the business man 
and the farmer and the house- 
holder know stock company fire 
insurance as a friend—not only in 
need, but in everyday life—it is 
believed the educational campaign 
will indirectly develop sales power 
of the most effective kind. 

If there is one thing on which 
a majority of people 
will agree, it is that we 
are living in a rapidly 
changing world. News 
has never before been 
at such a premium. 
Timeliness is a virtual 
guarantee of interest. So 
timeliness has been made 
the keynote of the cam- 
paign. 

A chronological look 
at this campaign reveals 
how carefully each ad- 
vertisement has _ been 
planned to appear at a 
time when its message 
would coincide with af- 
fairs of greatest current 
public interest. 

For example, when 
the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 
adopted its present style 
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tion held the center of the news 
stage. At that time the press was 
devoting columns of front-page 
and editorial space to this burning 
question. The subject was a daily 
topic of conversation among mil- 
lions of property owners and wage 
earners. 

Accordingly, one of the first ad- 
vertisements in the campaign dealt 
with the mounting burden of taxa- 
tion. 

This advertisement appeared in 
leading magazines and farm pub- 
lications during the height of public 
interest in the subject and bore the 
headline, “What a Toll Taxes 
Take!” In the copy the cause and 
effect of rising taxes were reduced 
to their simplest terms. 


After pointing out that taxes 
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of advertising the prob- 
lem of increasing taxa- 
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This advertisement espe- 


cially brought many re- 
quests for reprints 
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have increased at such an alarming 
rate in recent years that now a 
quarter of the national income is 
required to pay them, the adver- 
tisement showed how excessive 
taxes have shackled the hands of 
legitimate enterprise, stifled indi- 
vidual initiative, prolonged the 
depression and postponed the re- 
turn of prosperity. The copy con- 
cluded by urging readers to write 
their local and national legislators 
expressing their views on the tax 
situation. 

Naturally, taxes are an important 
item in the cost of insurance—but 
this fact was referred to only inci- 
dentally. The insurance companies 
felt they were rendering a valuable 
educational service in urging reduc- 
tion of all taxes. 


Gold Standard 
Another Theme 


Again, at a time when there 
seemed little doubt of America re- 
maining on the gold standard, and 
the word “earmarked” was a cur- 
rent synonym for sound value, the 
campaign effectively capitalized 
popular interest in a timely subject. 
In this instance to exploit the ad- 
vantages of stock company fire 
insurance in an advertisement head- 
lined, “ ‘Earmarked’ . for your 
security.” 

The illustration symbolized the 
soundness of fire insurance by 
showing a policy supported by an 
earmarked gold ingot. And _ this 
arresting tie-up was carried out 
in the copy which pointed out that 
“just as the gold reserve is behind 
the currency of the United States 
of America, so the ‘premium re- 
serve’ is behind the policies of 
stock company fire insurance—a 
reserve required by law, and ear- 
marked solely for the protection of 
policyholders.” 

The compelling element of time- 
liness was further demonstrated in 
this campaign in an advertisement, 
“Let’s Stop This Annual Sacrifice 
to Moloch!” This page appeared 
last winter when many State legis- 
latures were in session. Illustrated 
with a glowering likeness of Moloch 
—the pagan fire god of Phoenicia 
—this advertisement warned of the 
lives and property destroyed each 
year by firebugs and arsonists, 
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asked readers to encourage the 
enactment of a model arson law 
for their States. 

Everyone has known in a gen- 
eral way that losses from arson are 
a severe drain on our economic 
life. This educational advertisement 
called attention to the important 
preventive work done by the Na- 
tional Board in co-operation with 
local authorities. 

This advertisement was shortly 
followed by an equally timely ap- 
peal, captioned “Riding on a Pass,” 
against the  depression-weaned 
practice of “chiseling.” In illustra- 
tion and copy, anachronism was 
here employed with fine subtlety to 
dramatize the current danger to 
economic security and progress that 
lies in the lure of “something for 
nothing.” 

That the news angle will continue 
to set the style of the present sea- 
son’s campaign is indicated by the 
latest advertisement “Partners in 
America.” A happy title for a mes- 
sage at this moment. The security 
of commercial obligations has been 
largely taken for granted—there is 
real need for education on the vital 
place which stock company fire 
insurance fills in the national eco- 
nomic picture. This advertisement 
is an interesting outline of the 
articles of partnership between 
stock company fire insurance and 
all forms of American business. 


Many Requests for 
Booklets 


While it is well known that the 
results of educational advertising 
are usually difficult to measure by 
conventional business yardsticks, 
the response to this campaign has 
been such as to leave little question 
of its broad appeal and effective- 
ness. This has been strikingly at- 
tested by the large volume of re- 
quests for booklets and other 
printed matter offered in the na- 
tional magazines and farm-paper 
advertisements. 

This material forms an important 
supplementary part of the organiza- 
tion’s promotional activities, and 
to date many thousands of copies 
of this literature have been dis- 
tributed by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters directly and 
through its member companies. 





DVERTISING got into the 

show business in an interest- 
ing way this week when a radio 
sponsor had its broadcast enacted 
in costume. The sponsor was the 
Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati. 

Like Old Gold, which during 
July and through August used the 
stage of New York’s Carnegie 
Hall for its studio, Union Central 
hired the hall for its initial per- 
formance on a new “Roses and 
Drums” series. Tickets were dis- 
tributed largely through the com- 
pany’s agents. 

Though the dramatic sketch 
called for shifting backgrounds— 
battlefields, the office of Jefferson 
Davis, other outdoor and indoor 
scenes—the entire play had one 
set and was acted in a garden with 
a Southern home as the back- 
/ ground. 

' Talent had to use script in some 
of the scenes so as to allow ac- 


+ 





Broadcast Is Dressed Up 


curate timing of battle scene effects 
which were played on electrical 
transcriptions. 

Union Life added another novel- 
ty with dramatized commercials. 
3etween acts, the tragedy of a 
widow, left little insurance and 
applying for a department store 
job, was enacted. No mention of 
Union Life was made at the time, 
but immediately following two an- 
nouncers in rapid fire question-and- 
answer style, stressed how true to 
life this incident was, how men can 
avoid such a tragedy hitting their 
loved ones, urged listeners to write 
for the Union Life booklet. 

Cost of costuming and rehears- 
als, it is said, did not add greatly 
to cost of program. This was off- 
set by publicity value of doing 
something no sponsor had done be- 
fore—an advertiser turning real 
theatrical producer. Future broad- 
casts will continue from the studios 
of WABC. 

— 


Studebaker Plans Campaign 


HE Studebaker Corporation, 

South Bend, Ind., will intro- 
duce its 1934 motor car line with 
an intensive advertising program 
beginning the end of this month. 
“Sky way and speedway” models 
will be introduced. 

Plans call for large space in 
newspapers and magazines ; outdoor 


— 


Sara W. Pennoyer Joins 
“Harper’s Bazaar” 


Sara W. Pennoyer has been appointed 
promotion director for Harper’s Bazaar, 
New York, according to Frederic Drake, 
vice- -president and business manager of 
the magazine. She was for four years 
advertising manager of Jay-Thorpe, New 
York women’s specialty shop. Fer to 
that she had been associated with the 
advertising department of John Wana- 
maker. 





Advanced by Kelvinator 
G. W. Blay has been appointed sales 
manager for Canada by Kelvinator of 
Canada, Ltd., with head offices in Lon- 
don, Ont. For the last nine years he 


has been manager of the Toronto branch 
of Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd. 





advertising, and a series of nightly 
network broadcasts for the week 
beginning September 30. “Name” 
acts will be featured. 

Newspaper advertising will start 
October 1. 

Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Inc., Chicago, handles the Stude- 
baker account. 


= 


New York “Evening Post” 
Appoints Barrett Andrews 


Barrett Andrews has joined the New 
York Evening Post in an executive 
capacity. His last publishing activity 
was his association with the Boston 
American, some years ago, as publisher. 
Of recent years he has been engaged in 
the industrial banking amd personal 
financing fields. 


Controls New Bedford Papers 

Basil Brewer, publisher of the New 
Bedford, Mass., Standard-Times and 
Mercury, has purchased a controlling 
interest in the Standard-Times, the Mer- 
cury and the Sunday Standard-Times. 
The Mercury is one of the oldest news- 
papers in the United states, having been 
founded August 7, 1807. 
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The True Wage-Earner 
Interpretation Of The 
National Recovery Act 


At the outset of this page, we must say very definitely 
that we do not pretend to speak for the American 
Federation of Labor and we certainly do not pretend 
to speak for the President of the United States. 


But because, through True Story Magazine, we have 
had this long and close association with the wage-earners 
of America, who constitute so great a part of our total 
writers and readers, we do pretend to speak for this 
great wage-earning market, upon which American 
business is now concentrating its activity and resting its 
hopes. 


To begin with, then, let us first give you the good 
news of the buying activity of wage-earning America. 


There have been approximately twenty million wage- 
earners employed right through the depression. And 
they have continued to be the great major market of 
America. But about three or four months ago, start- 
ing with the inauguration of a new President, some new 
and interesting things began to happen. 


Due to a number of reasons, the general buying on 
the part of stores and the consumer buying on the part 
of these great wage-earning masses increased rapidly. 


It was that buying activity that started a consider- 
able amount of re-employment in many-lines as far 

















# 


back as last June. We know this by a number of your 
own sales charts and by our own very tangible records.* 
> + % + + 

So, the President’s National Recovery Act called for 
re-employment activities for the mass at exactly the 
right time. You may or may not question the sound- 
ness of the economics involved in this National Recov- 
ery Act, but you certainly do not question the sound- 
ness of the psychology. To say the very least, you’ve 
got a Ship of State now with wind in its sails. 

This Recovery Act was timed to the minute. The 
slide had been stopped. Buying had begun. Re-employ- 
ment had begun. And the President was most fortunate 
in being able to catch this new condition of affairs on 
the upturn so that we could all help to push it along. 

He is absolutely righi now in saying that this coun- 
try can come back—if it wants to. By which, he un- 
doubtedly means—if it has sense enough to. And integ- 
rity enough. 

It is novel to be living at a time like this and for 
millions of us to be conscious of being so deeply involved 
in our own destinies. For America, at the present time, 
is probably making more critical history from day to 
day than the world has usually made from century to 


century. 
+ + + + + 


So much for that. Now why are the brains of 
America so interested in their immediate attention to 
the development and fostering of this wage-earner mar- 
ket as above everything else? 


*Our True Story circulation, which is practically all sold from month to 
month through eighty thousand news-stands, began climbing during the latter 
part of June and has gone up steadily since that time. We know by fifteen years 
of careful record that True Story’s circulation always follows the payroll. It is 
almost an exact barometer of employment conditions in every city in the land. 

That same buying activity has continued ever since. Again, we know this by 
many of your sales records. And by ours. 
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There are two reasons for this: 


First, because America’s mass production must use 
this wage-earning mass for its major market. There 
isn’t any other place for mass production to go. 


And second, because America wants its dollars to go 
to work consuming its products as quickly as possible. 
And the wage-earner, because of his simple social back- 
ground, can begin spending more quickly than any 
other group. This is true of every kind of spending. 
True Story’s circulation, for example, went up almost 
as quickly as employment went up. 


That is why so many of you manufacturers are 
spending your money on this very mobile wage-earning 
market where money can be so rapidly expended in 
return. 


In the more socially complex upper frames, the dol- 
lar isn’t so quickly nor so easily spent after it is earned. 
There is property to be protected, bank loans to be paid, 
and all the obligations of capital to be gotten back 
under way. The first thing the dollar in the upper 
frames does is to start building back its reserves which, 
at least for the time being, doesn’t do anybody but the 


possessor any good. 
% + + + + 


Here at True Story Magazine we can assure you of one thing. 
Wage-earning America is interpreting the Reconstruction Act 
intelligently and wisely. And one thing more, wage-earning 
America is taking its employers seriously, at the full face value of 
their word. 

You may not realize it, but in dealing with the workers of 
America you are dealing with the most highly intelligent, best 
educated mass group this world has ever produced up to now. 

They will go along with you in their program of spending to the 
limit of their capacity, not because they are gullible but because 
they are intelligent and know what it is all about. True Story 
Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





Radio Hour Built Along Ideas 
of Parents and Teachers 


AST year a number of the 

radio programs designed to ap- 
peal to children met with violent 
criticism because of the harrowing, 
crime-provoking incidents they 
depicted. 

Toddy, Inc., which is returning 
to the air on October 1 with a new 
children’s program for its chocolate 
flavored malt drink, is making sure 
that no such criticism can be di- 
rected toward its radio advertising. 
It is building its program according 
to specifications laid down by pro- 
testing members of Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Associations, who rose in 
mighty wrath last year over some 
of the material broadcast for chil- 
dren. 

Toddy guarantees that the young- 
sters will sleep happily with no bad 
dreams, no ill effects of the mind 
after listening to “Open Sesame” 
which is the title of the broadcast. 
The program is out to prove that 
interest, excitement, adventure and 
mystery can be offered in a broad- 


— 


New Advertising Director 
for “Parents’ Magazine” 


Allison R. Leininger has 
pointed advertising director of The 
Parents’ Magazine, New York. He has 
been with the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany for the last five years, most re- 
cently as Eastern advertising manager 
of Delineator. Previously he was with 
the Crowell Publishing Company and, at 
one time, was Eastern advertising man- 
ager of Liberty. 


been ap- 


Form Visomatic Company 


Affiliate 


The Visomatic Company of Michigan 
has been organized in Detroit as 
affiliate of Visomatic Systems, Inc., New 
York, producer of sound and still pic- 
tures used in sales promotion. A. 
Sieber, formerly manager of the Sales 
Guild, is general manager of the Mich- 
igan company. Gail Cole is vice-president. 


Has Rose Laird Account 


Rose Laird, New York and London, 

Ss appointed Kimball, Hubbard & 
Powel, Inc., New York, to handle the 
advertising of her beauty salon and a 
line of cosmetics. 
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cast that will be acceptable to the 
most particular mother. 

“Open Sesame” will make a defi- 
nite sales check on listener response 
by offering premiums for redemp- 
tion of Toddy keys. Each premium 
offered will bear a relationship to 
an incident in the story. 

This radio effort will also be 
supported by newspaper advertis- 
ing in thirty-five daily and Sunday 
papers in the New York area, 
which will be used to develop a 
radio audience at the start of the 
broadcasting. In addition, 1,000,000 
handbills will be given away at 
schools and stores during the early 
part of the campaign. Extensive 
plans have also been made for con- 
tacting and informing the trade, 
both wholesalers and retailers, of 
the nature of the new program. 

Shortly after its New York pres- 
entation the new program will start 
in Chicago and it is expected: that 
within the next thirty days addi- 
tional stations will be taken on. 


— 


Appointed by New York 


“Times” 

Cole & Myers, Inc., Chicago, has been 
appointed special representative for the 
Sunday Magazine Section of the New 
York Times. This in no way affects 
present representation of the New York 
Times in the Mid-Western territory, but 
is intended as a supplementary service. 


Stevens & Hanover 
George F. Bolger, formerly with the 
im. L. Gilbert Clock Company, is now 

with Stevens & Hanover, Inc., New York, 

which represents a number of companies 
in the premium field, He will spend his 
entire time in the Philadelphia district. 


E. 

E. 
own 
Mass., 
and Associates, 
tising agency, 


Bolger with S 


Jones Joins Vautrain 
Newell Jones, who formerly had his 
advertising business in Springfield, 

is now with Charles E. Vautrain 
Holyoke, Mass., adver- 
as vice-president. 


Gets Schenley Advertising 

The Schenley Products Company, New 
York, importer of wines and _ liquors, 
has appointed Lord & Thomas, advertis- 
ing agency, to handle its advertising 
account. 
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r Train, Fannie Heaslip Lea, Margaret 
ster, Claudia Cranston, Booth Tarkington, 

ama Parrot, Edison Marshall, Katharine 
,and Mary Roberts Rinehart. 


We Editor of Good Housekeeping has in 
wn editorial offices young women whose 
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tudes of young women who pay 25 
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fiction, ALL the tastes and activities of 
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Stunts to Sell Advertising to the 
Salesmen 


How Drama Has Helped Present Advertising Programs 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Please send us references on stunts 
that might be staged at sales meet- 
ings in connection with the presen- 
tation of sales and advertising plans. 
If you quote our letter, please do 
not reveal our identity. 


HE letter is interesting, first, 

for its timing. As has been 
pointed out in these pages before, 
this year’s sales-meeting schedules 
indicate that a number of compa- 
nies, having marked time through 
the summer—when most sales 
meetings are held—now are organ- 
izing sales effort with the idea of 
going somewhere. 

Secondly, the letter is interesting 
because it seems to herald, as have 
other letters like it that have come 
to us recently, a sort of advertising 
renaissance. Advertising, with its 
spirit revitalized and its volume 
increased, becomes, again, a subject 
worth talking about at sales meet- 
ings. 

Our questioner asks about 
“stunts.” The term takes in a great 
deal of territory. 

To dramatize its advertising ef- 
fort, the Holmes & Edwards Silver 
Company staged a pageant. The 
production was a two-act affair, 
called “Every Day.” Some of the 
characters represented products in 
the company’s line; other characters 
represented product-qualities; and 
still others represented publication 
advertising, direct mail, window 
cards, and so on. So successful 
was the effort that the production 
was repeated—the second time for 
the edification of the factory em- 
ployees and the office staff. In 
addition, the pageant text, illus- 
trated with photographs, was 
brought out in booklet form and 
distributed to the company’s dealers. 

The Beaver Board Companies 
went in for a revue—a showing so 
elaborate that it was presented in 
a “professional” theater. In this in- 
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stance, advertising became an ele- 
ment in a plot; and the plot cov- 
ered the whole story of produc- 
tion and sales. 

Similarly, advertising was written 
into the dramatization to salesmen 
of The Texas Company of Texaco 
Fire Chief Gasoline. The name of 
the new product had been kept 
secret. At sales meetings, red-clad 
young men and young women 
passed out red hats—this to the un- 
expected accompaniment, offstage, 
of a fire siren and a fire bell. Then, 
at a signal, just as a representative 
of the company’s advertising divi- 
sion, or of its advertising agency, 
was in the midst of explaining what 
the hats were all about, stage hands 
unveiled a twenty-four-sheet poster 
and thus, in a single bit of “busi- 
ness,” unveiled the new product and 
a sample of its advertising. 

A “Plant” in 
the Audience 

Du Pont staged a “plant.” A 
sales meeting had been running 
along smoothly, with speeches by 
executives who told the company’s 
history, spoke feelingly of its posi- 
tion and its prestige and expounded, 
rather generically, upon its projects 
and plans for the future. 

Suddenly, and unexpectedly to 
the audience but not unexpectedly 
to the executives, a salesman arose 
in the audience and said: 

“That’s all very well! But when 
are you going to give us the tools 
with which to cash in on all these 
opportunities ?” 

Whereupon, out went the “propo- 
sition books”’—a copy to every 
salesman, to tell him the complete 
story of Duco. The books included, 
among other material, proofs of 
planned advertising. 

Advertising was a part of the plot 
of a road show sent out by the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company. 
First the play was shown to com- 
pany salesmen in five cities. Then 
it toured for seven weeks. 

Seeking a simpler presentation, a 
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number of companies have resorted 
to the expedient of displaying com- 
plete advertising programs on the 
sales-meeting platform, with the 
material greatly enlarged. This 
method “sold” last year’s advertis- 
ing program of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 

The Westinghouse story was 
complex; yet the advertising de- 
partment undertook to visualize, 
by chart, the whole thing. 

The charts were ten feet high 
and five feet wide. They revealed, 
by layouts, reproductions of pub- 
lications, and by “copy,” just how 
the advertising was to link with 
sales objectives. 

The display included direct mail 
—folders, leaflets, and so on—with 
which the publication campaigns 
were to be augmented. 

Thus, for Micarta decorative 
plate, the story went like this: 

First was shown a campaign di- 
rected to architects and building 
contractors; next a campaign to 
furniture manufacturers, furniture 
dealers, and department stores ; and 
next a textual outline of display 
advertising and direct mail directed 
at the consumers. 

Included in the showing, inci- 


— 
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dentally, were figures on advertis- 
ing expense, classified as to the 
expense of each campaign. 

The charts were shown, first, to 
sales executives at headquarters, 
then to department heads. 

For further distribution, the 
charts were photographed, and the 
photos were bound into portfolios, 
which were sent to the district ad- 
vertising managers. 

“Far from the least important 
result of the plan,” said Ralph 
Leavenworth, Westinghouse’s gen- 
eral advertising manager, “was the 
effect it has had upon the members 
of the advertising department. 
Every person in the department had 
an active part in conceiving and 
working out the program. We 
worked hand-in-hand with the sales 
and engineering departments, and 
many men in these divisions joined 
us in speaking of the plans as ‘our 
job.’ 

“All departments have been 
brought closer together on this im- 
portant arm of selling; and sales- 
men and engineers as well as exec- 
utives and general officers of the 
company have a clearer understand- 
ing of how advertising can work 
for them.”—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Plan Outdoor Exhibit 


HE fourth annual Exhibit of 

Outdoor Advertising Art, spon- 
sored by the Advertising Council of 
Chicago, will open on October 19 
at a luncheon meeting. 

Accepted entries, including the 
prize winners, will be on display 
at the Marshall Field & Company 
Galleries until November 1 

Members of the admissions com- 
mittee are: George Cain, Swift & 
Co.; Walter Daily, G-E Electric 
Refrigeration Department ; Donald 
B. Douglas, Quaker Oats Co.; Earl 
Freeman, Kellogg Co.; Fred 

oe 


Appoint Brown Agency 

The E. H. Brown Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising of the Chrystal Chemical 
Company, Chicago, and the Goodwin Tire 
& Rubber Company and the Bestway 
Card Company, also of that city. Maga- 
zines will be used. 


Mizen, artist; Paul Ryan, Shell 
Petroleum Corp.; G. R. Schaeffer, 
Marshall Field & Co.; Mark 
Seelen, Outdoor Advertising, Inc. ; 
Haddon Sundblom, artist; and 
H. Ledyard Towle, Campbell- 
Ewald Co. 

The jury of awards includes: 
Lee Bristol, W. C. D’Arcy, Henry 
T. Ewald, Gilbert T. Hodges, 
Turner Jones, Rufus Dawes, Col. 
Frank Knox, Andrew Loomis, 
Trowbridge Marston, Walter 
Whitehead, and Mrs. Jacob M. 
Baur. 

— 
Perfume Account to Dorland 

Al Rosenfeld, Inc.. United States 
representative of the French perfumers, 
Vigny and Myon, has appointed Dorland 
International, Inc., New York, to han- 
dle its advertising. A fall campaign, in 


which national magazine and business 
papers are used, is being released. 
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How to Plan That Next Campaign 


A Formula for Stretching the Advertising Dollar, as Applied 
by One Advertiser 


By F. R. Gilpatric 


General Manager Sales Promotion, The Stanley Works 


wees a new campaign is 
contemplated, the advertising 
executive, especially if his appro- 
priation has been cut, faces a job 
involving a host of details. It is 
sometimes difficult for him to know 
just where to start and, once he 
has started, to be certain that no 
important moves are overlooked. 

Here is the step-by-step pro- 
cedure of one advertising executive. 

He first asks the sales manager 
how much the president will ap- 
prove and discovers that it is a 
reasonable percentage to present 
sales and to a sound forecast for 
the next six months. 

His second move is to do some 
careful selecting. 

He selects four lines of products 
which appear to have the best 
potentiality, looking ahead a year. 

He selects the key items among 
these four lines which have the 
widest possible use. 

He selects from these key items 
leaders which offer the trade par- 
ticularly attractive mark-ups and 
margins on selling prices. 

He selects key distributors in 
each trading area—key accounts 
with the capacity and the spirit to 
play ball with him. 

He selects the best-looking, prac- 
tical new dress for packaging his 
leading items. 

He selects the two outstanding 
media to reach the consuming 
market. 

He selects the dominant business 
papers to “billboard” his distrib- 
utors. 

He selects the printer who can 
produce direct-mail folders and 
sales literature simply, clearly and 
at a fair cost for what he wants. 

He selects a good lithographer 
on whom he can depend without 
“competitive presentations.” 

Now he is ready for the third 
move toward standards. 

He calls the advertising agency, 
the printer and the lithographer 
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into a conference. He lays before 
them the following standard of ap- 
proach to, and laying out of, his 
promotion campaign. 


1. The Product. 


(a) Study of how it is made, 
results of laboratory tests, 
trial use, etc. 

(b) Study of how it should 
be packed—quantities to a 
consumer package, number 
of packages in a dealer 
carton, number of cartons 
ina jobber case. 

(c) Study of the color scheme 
and the design of the con- 
sumer package. 

(d) Study of the display value 
in different types of dealer 
packaging. 

And defines a standard. 


2. The Market for the Product. 


(a) Study of the many pos- 
sible uses for the product. 

(b) Study of how many dif- 
ferent users there may be 

for it and who they are. 

And defines a standard appeal 
to best reach most of the market. 


3. The Profit to His Trade. 


(a) Study of the different 
profit possibilities to job- 
ber and retailer in differ- 
ent quantity deals. 

(b) Study of the relative 
profits in a year to both 
jobber and ‘retailer in 
probable turnover of dif- 
ferent quantities. 

And defines a standard approach 
to jobber, jobber to retailer, retailer 


to consumer. 
* * 


Now he is ready for his fourth 
move to co-ordinate the campaign. 
He calls in the sales manager. 

1. Time Table. 


(a) They study the best 
months in which to 








approach the jobber with 
a new campaign. 

(b) They study the best month 
for the jobber to push sales 
to the retailer. 

(c) They study the retailer’s 
seasonable possibilities for 
displaying a new line to 
the consumer. 

(d) They study the job of 
informing their own sales- 
men and of their sales cov- 
erage of key jobbers. 

(e) They study how long it will 
take to get new packages 
and to dress up the prod- 


uct. 

(f) They study how long the 
agency will be in produc- 
ing advertisements. 

(g) They study how much 
time the printer and lith- 
ographer must have to get 
out their material. 


And they lay out a time table 
which co-ordinates all factors so 


a. 
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that all will have time to do a care- 
ful and complete job, and so that 
each function will precede the next 
in an orderly, effective campaign. 


2. Working Schedule. 


They lay out a working plan 
which clearly defines the responsi- 
bility for each move and each job 
and allows time for checking and 
some correction of mistakes before 
starting any part of the program. 

Now the advertising manager 
withdraws alone into his private 
office. He totals the estimates which 
have been supplied for this new 
campaign. It requires only a little 
trimming to produce a budget that 
will be approved by the company’s 
president. 

Three formulas, Selection, Stand- 
ardization and Co-ordination, have 
worked wonders in producing re- 
sults. He can build a_ better, 
stronger promotion and advertis- 
ing campaign at sufficiently lower 
costs. 


— 


Klingler Scraps Portfolios 


HREE hundred salesmen from 

one of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company’s eight regions recently 
heard H. J. Klingler, vice-president 
and general sales manager, advise 
them to stop carrying around a lot 
of data that they never use. 

“When we asked you men to 
attend this meeting,” he said, “I 
particularly requested that you 
bring with you the portfolios you 
carry in the field. I hope you did 
so because I want to see them. Will 
you please hold them up where I 
can get a good look? 

“I suppose,” he continued, “that 
maybe I’m partiy responsible for 
this. In the past we have sent you 
a lot of information and at the 


+ 
Appointed by Van Arsdale 


Malcolm G. Van Arsdale, Inc., New 
York, which has been organized to 
manufacture Lastex moulding lingerie, 
has appointed Street & Finney, Inc., New 
York, to direct its advertising. Maga- 
zines and business papers will be used. 
Mr. Van Arsdale was formerly pres- 
Gent of the Van Raalte Company, New 

or 


time we believed it was necessary 
for you to have it. But conditions 
have changed and I don’t believe 
that today you men need or use all 
the data you are carrying. You 
can’t convince me that a good sales- 
man should be turned into a statis- 
tician. Do you know what I’d 
like to do with this book? I'd 
like to tear it up and throw it 
away.” And he did. 

“That’s all,” said Mr. Klingler. 
“You can forget it. From now on 
you are a salesman with nothing 
to do but sell. And the rest of 
you fellows I'll initiate collectively. 
I want every one of you to bring 
your portfolios up here and dump 
them in that corner.” 


_ 


New College Service 
Olive Parker has established her own 
business at Chicago, specializing in ad- 
vertising and merchandising in college 
towns. She was for seven years Western 
PS hae ws my of the Collegiate Special 
vertising Agency, Inc., and for the 
College Publishers’ 
ces are at 612 


last year was wit 
Representatives, Inc. 
North Michigan Avenue. 
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IN 
PITTSBURGH 


National Advertisers who seek 
FAMILIES WITH MONEY TO SPEND 
find the Evening and Sunday Sun. 


: TELEGRAPH to be Indispensable Media 


Alive and interesting, carrying the world's 
greatest features, with a complete coverage 
of local, and all the world's worthwhile news, 
these newspapers are to be found in the 
homes where the American standard of living 
is the rule .. . Those homes that can afford 
n to buy Nationally Advertised Products! 


° 
THE PITTSBURGH EVENING AND SUNDAY 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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“There is Ptaaa. in the Word of God 


ABOUT the RAILROADS” 


| HE budding metropolis of Lancaster, Ohio, bubbled with 
debate. It was the year 1828. Talk had been heard of a trail of 
rails being laid across the Alleghenies. 

“Hurrah!” shouted the younger citizens. “It will bring 
people and money and prosperity.” 

“Nonsense!” grumbled their parents . . . they who in 
their own time had ignored warnings of the impassability of 
those same Alleghenies . . . who, long rifle in arm, had con- 
quered the ancient mountain barrier to find prosperity and 
happiness beyond. 

In answer to the Junior Auxiliary’s application for per- 
mission to use the schoolhouse for a formal debate on rail- 
roads, the patriarchal School Board replied: 

“You are welcome to use the schoolroom to debate all proper 
questions in, but such things as railroads and telegraphs are im- 
possibilities and rank infidelity. There is nothing in the word of 
God about them. If God had designed that His intelligent crea- 
tures should travel at the frightful speed of 15 miles an hour by 
steam, He would have foretold it through His holy prophets. It is 
a device of Satan to lead immortal souls down to Hell.” 


As old as time, itself, is this conflict between liberalism 
and tradition. 

Had the railroads been dependent on the self-satisfied 
School Boards of 1828, we might still be cracking bull whips 
over our oxen. And had the manufacturers of a// constructive 
products and services been at the mercy of those content- 
with-things-as-they-are, shirts might still be loomed in the 
kitchen, moccasins fashioned in the living room and the 
relative equivalent of Lux, Camay, and Palmolive boiled in 
the backyard! 


W,;, at Liberty, know something about the power of 
the young liberals. They have taken our magazine, conceived 
in the very epoch of Liberalism’s greatest triumph, dedicated 
to the spirit of constructive dissatisfaction with things as they 
are, replete with stories and articles aimed at logical “ways 
out,” without a fear for tradition . . . and have given it the 
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greatest week-after-week repeated demand ever accorded a 
magazine. 

They read not merely its fiction but its dramatically 
presented serious articles with a thoroughness unknown to 
longer established publications. 

Choosing a typical American city (Elmira, N. Y.) to 
localize its editorial efforts toward restoring confidence in the 
future, Liberty actually helped to doudle the sales of life insur- 
ance, push up automobile sales by 20 per cent, spurt industrial 
power consumption by 100 per cent. 

Liberty readers are liberal leaders. They have confidence 
in their country, confidence in the magazine whose thinking is 
so closely in harmony with their own and confidence in the 
advertisers who, by their association with Liberty, stamp 
themselves as being young minded, constructive and true to 
the liberal ideas that are the hope of the nation. 

So far as the old line conservatives are concerned, one 
will have to remember that “there is nothing in the word of 
God” about pre-shrunk collars, rubber bathing suits or dough- 
nut tires. But there can be, in the pages of this book that is 
published every week and asked for a// over again every week 
by the buying leaders who know that Liberty is a School 
House that will never be closed to their debate. 


























Cotonet E. M. HOUSE 


CONFIDENTIAL ADVISER TO PRESIDENT WILSON 


Co. House writes to Liperty: 


ce 

Th ERE is a place for an aggressive, liberal policy maga- 
zine. I have always been identified both in Texas and 
nationally with the liberal thinking element. 

“I am sure that Liberty is well fitted to carry the message 
of liberalism to the masses with its dramatic, human, con- 
cise technique of making every subject popular reading.” 
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“I think there is room for a liberal weekly magazine in America.” 


TOM D. McKEOWN 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
District: 4th District, Oklahoma. The Commitiee on the Judiciary 


ConcressMAN McKeown writes To LIBERTY: 


‘“ 

I BUY your magazine practically every week and have 
read it with interest. I am a progressive Democrat liberal in 
my views and have been a fiee ¢ premature with many of 
my suggestions that were a little ned of the procession, so 
I find that one must slow down and not get too far ahead. 















The Busted Bootstrap 


It Happens to Be Capital Goods and Not Until It’s Repaired Will 
Recovery Program Function Properly 


By C. B. Larrabee 


NDER the NRA a nation is 

attempting to lift itself eco- 
nomically by the bootstraps—and 
one of the straps has “busted” 
square in two. 

Depressions, economists say, and 
back their statement with convinc- 
ing figures, are not depressions of 
consumers’ goods.* To be sure, in 
periods of extraordinary decline 
consumers’ goods do show some fall- 
ing off. During the recent slump, for 
instance, they were off, on an aver- 
age, about 10 per cent. In most 
depressions, however, production 
of consumers’ goods keeps on in- 
creasing. 

Not so with capital goods. From 
June, 1929, to July, 1932, for in- 
stance, iron and steel were off 83 
per cent, lumber 71 per cent, zinc 
72 per cent, and so on. Food prod- 
ucts, however, were down only 16 
per cent, tobacco products only 17 
per cent. 

Now, say the economists, the 
Government has introduced a re- 
covery program. It has started a 
heavy drive to increase the sale of 
consumers’ goods. That’s fine, 
they agree. If we can take up the 
losses caused by the depression, 
well and good. And a lot of these 
losses are being taken up. 

Not so well and good, they add, 
is the situation in capital goods. 
Title II of NRA, the public works 
$3,300,000,000 section, was designed 
to help the lag in capital goods. 
Up to the present it hasn’t helped 
—much. 

Several things have supervened. 
And now we leave the economists 
and look at the picture for our- 
selves. 

One reason why the public works 
program hasn't succeeded in being 
the help it should have been is that 
the Government has been dilatory 





*See, for instance, “The Behavior of 
ion in B Depression,” 





by Arthur R. Tebbutt, (Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, $1). 
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in putting the program into execu- 
tion. 

Furthermore, many of the things 
that are being done depend upon 
existing machinery and employ 
comparatively few men. 

Finally, and here’s a sticker, the 
impression has become pretty gen- 
erally current that the Government 
is not encouraging the purchase of 
machinery that is in the labor-sav- 
ing class. Unfeeling critics point 
out that General Johnson himself 
has not shown clearly what is in 
his mind. Certain of his speeches 
can be interpreted to mean that he 
is against any new machinery that 
will affect labor. The General, 
they say, has reversed himself in 
other speeches. Anyway, instead 
of clarifying the situation he has 
muddied it still more. 

Also numerous codes that are 
being presented in Washington are 
being used by inefficient manufac- 
turers as a means to keep their 
more efficient competitors from 
buying new machinery and other 
types of capital goods. Bad, say 
the critics, and their judgment 
seems pretty sound. 


Favoritism Shown to 


Picks and Shovels 


In some States where extensive 
road-building programs are being 
initiated politicians are saying, “Go 
ahead, boys. But don’t introduce 
much labor-saving machinery. We 
want to put lots of men to work— 
with picks and shovels.” That may 
be good ward politics but it’s pretty 
poor comfort for the man who 
makes road machinery and the man 
who makes the iron and steel that 
go into the machinery and the man 
who digs the iron out of the ground 
and the man who transports the 
iron after it’s dug. 

The politicians, it seems, know 
a lot about Technocracy. They 
read the arguments but they didn’t 
read the answers. They ought to 
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have read the answers carefully. 

It may be interesting to do some 
elementary economic thinking about 
road machinery. Road machinery 
doesn’t just happen. It is the re- 
sult of a long and complicated 
process which we shall have to re- 
duce to simplicitv for the sake of 
elementary thinking. 

The road machine starts its 
career in the ground as iron. As 
iron it represents only potential 
value. Somebody, a consumer, has 
to dig the iron out of the ground 
and someone has to carry it to a 
train. There another consumer has 
to pull a throttle and blow a 
whistle and then a consumer has 
to give the signal that lets the 
train make its journey over a rail- 
road that has to be maintained by 
a lot of consumers. 

Maybe the iron travels on a 
steamship, too. There are quite a 
few consumers working for the 
steamship, men who wouldn’t be 
working and eating and buying 
clothes if there wasn’t iron to 
carry. 

Eventually the iron gets to the 
smelter where it is turned over to 
some more consumers of food and 
clothing and maybe radios and 
automobiles, if times are good. It 
is turned into steel and then it 
goes on another railroad operated 
by some more consumers. 

Finally it gets to the plant where 
road machinery is made and some 
more consumers go to work. In 
the meantime some other consumers 
have been writing advertising 
about this machinery and some 
others have been out selling it. 

It is finished. It is sold. It is 
carried to the road where it is to 
be put to work. 

The Politician’s Vision 
Is Restricted 

That is one side of the picture— 
and a mighty important side. The 
politician doesn’t see it. His vision 
is restricted by his view of a hun- 
dred or so voters who can handle 
picks and shovels. Anyway the 
consumers who dig the iron and 
run the trains and work in the 
smelter and put rivets into the road 
machine don’t vote in the same 
ward with 100 pick-and-shovelers. 
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Let’s look at another phase of 
this problem. 

What does it mean to American 
industry when a lot less steel and 
iron and coal and petroleum and 
lumber and bricks are being sold? 
First of all, it means that things 
are wearing out. 

We talk a lot about a country 
that has a productive capacity far 
in excess of its consuming capac- 
ity. Because most consumers are 
efficient we don’t talk about effi- 
cient consumption and therefore we 
don’t talk about efficient produc- 
tion. That’s a job for the plant 
manager. 


Efficient Production 
and Prices 


But efficient production is impor- 
tant. It has a lot to do with prices. 
If the people who are complaining 
about profiteering would look into 
this subject of efficient production 
they might find a lot to interest 
them. 

It costs more to manufacture 
with a worn-out, inefficient ma- 
chine than it does to make the 
same goods on a new machine. If 
it costs more to make merchandise 
it is going to cost the consumer 
more to buy. That, however, is 
just a thought. There isn’t time 
to carry it much further. 

A Chicago sales executive tells 
this. Early this year two manu- 
facturers in the Middle West, in 
the face of discouraging business, 
bought some labor-saving machin- 
ery. After it was installed it put 
some men out of work. 

These manufacturers began to 
produce with the machinery. They 
were able to make decided reduc- 
tions in cost and at the same time 
give a better product. 

The result was that they began 
to get new floods of orders. Work- 
ing hours were lengthened. Wages 
were raised. Finally more men 
were put back to work. 

Net result? Within six months 
the companies were hiring many 
more men than they had let go 
temporarily when the new machin- 
ery was installed. 

Ask the railroad man how much 
railroad equipment is obsolete to- 
day. He'll give you some interest- 
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in only 7 days 
in Boston 


A N entirely new food product recently sold over 1,000,000 boxes 
in 7 days in Boston. 

Business is BETTER; and foremost in recording sales successes, is 
the BOSTON AMERICAN. For a sound reason. 

Boston is a home-going community. Each night, the thousands who 
work in the city, travel from 2 to 30 miles from their business . 
home to 152 separate communities . . . home to the family and the 
family’s evening paper. 

In 247,600 of these homes it is the AMERICAN; in MORE of 
them than ANY other evening paper. 

If you would sell Boston, it is vital to reach these 247,600 homes . . . 
42.1% of ALL evening readers .. . Boston’s VITAL 42. They have 
scores of sales success to their credit ... 

A department store called the police to control 350,000 people who 
responded to an advertisement in the AMERICAN .... a furniture 
house did a capacity business for three entire days . . . a retailer 
crowded his store from opening to closing, with a 5% selling cost. 

Here is ample proof that the Vital 42. BUYS. And without them, 
you neglect nearly half of your market. That is why it is so essential 
to write the American FIRST on any New England list. 


. the BASIC OF BOSTON 
is the 42.% who read the... 
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ing figures. Ask the machine tool 
man the same question—but when 
you ask him don’t expect to leave 
right away because he won't let 
you go. 

What the situation boils down 
to is this: American industry is 
operating today with a lot of worn- 
out equipment that is expensive to 
operate. It’s trying to do a 1933 
job in a 1929 automobile. Of 
course, it can do the job, but it 
will do it wastefully, expensively, 
uneconomically. 


The Fears of 
Industry 


Industry needs capital goods. 
But industry is afraid. It’s afraid 
of the politician who jumps a mile 
when somebody says, “labor-saving 
machinery.” It’s afraid of the 
bank that either won’t give credit 
or insists upon too strict credit 
terms. It’s afraid of short-sighted 
competition that tries to use the 
code as a weapon against efficiency. 
Finally, it’s afraid of the Admin- 
istration’s attitude which, it points 
out, is contradictory, if speeches 
are to be believed. 

The Administration, however, has 
begun to worry about capital 
goods. It has begun to talk about 
them. It is trying to put them 
on the front pages of the newspa- 
pers. That’s fine—but right at the 
moment this doesn’t seem to be 
selling a lot of capital goods. 

What’s the solution? 

It would be mighty fine if the 
answer could be “Advertising.” Un- 
happily that is only part of the an- 
swer and not a very big part—yet. 

First, it is necessary that the Ad- 
ministration make itself clear on 
its attitude toward new equipment. 
A few well-chosen words from the 
proper quarters in Washington 
would be of tremendous good. 

Second, the NRA cannot afford 
to encourage codes that restrict 
seriously the use of new machinery. 
There are plenty of codes that try 
to do this. Maybe the Consumers 
Advisory Board can take time off 
from its worry about profiteering 
and study what actually happens to 
the consumer’s dollar when spent 
= inefficiently produced merchan- 

ise. 
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Third, the Government must keep 
up its efforts to ease the credit 
situation. President Roosevelt last 
week took steps to make it easier 
for the capital goods industries to 
finance new operations. Other 
steps are needed. 

Fourth, the banks have got to 
liberalize. Perhaps that’s a Uto- 
pian thought. Liberalism and the 
average banker are perfect stran- 
gers. Right now, however, it is 
good patriotism—and, what is more 
important to the banker, good busi- 
ness to get a flow of credit through 
the capital goods industries. 

Fifth, everything must be done 
that can be done to accelerate the 
movement of consumer goods so 
that manufacturers of these goods 
will add new capital equipment. 

And right here is where adver- 
tising comes into the picture. Of- 
ficials of the Department of Agri- 
culture represent a certain school 
of thought. This school says you 
can’t distend the consumer’s 
stomach and, therefore, food ad- 
vertising is wasteful and wuneco- 
nomic. 

Such talk doesn’t help the cur- 

rent situation. If food were of a 
uniform quality, if it was bought 
and not sold, maybe Secretary 
Wallace’s theory would be pretty 
good. 
Food has to be sold. Quality has 
to be maintained. Food manufac- 
turers have to keep up payrolls— 
and the way they keep them up is 
by selling profitably. 


The Real Question 
and Answer 


Therefore, the Administration 
may well stop worrying about the 
consumer’s stomach. Or maybe it 
had better worry about it in a new 
way. The real question is: Where 
is the consumer going to get the 
food to fill his stomach? 

The answer to that one is easy. 
He’s going to buy it with money 
he gets for making something. He 
may make road machines or he 
may make Post Toasties. That 
doesn’t matter. What does matter 
is his pay envelope. And that de- 
pends on what the boss is able to 
get back in profits. 

The boss’ profits come through 
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the efficient selling of merchandise. 
Efficient selling of merchandise is 
fostered by advertising. But ad- 
vertising can’t be maintained if 
the boss can’t make a profit. And 
there we are right back to where 
we started around the circle. 

Advertising is needed. It is es- 
sential to recovery. It is essential 
because it helps to put profits into 
the pocket of the manufacturer 
who will spend for more capital 
equipment. 

And don’t overlook the fact that 
although production of consumers’ 
goods was down only 10 per cent, 
profits were in far too many cases 
translated into bad losses. 

Profiteering is bad. But in many 
instances American businesses have 
been operating at such a loss that 
prices must be raised more in pro- 
portion than wages. That’s a pretty 
important point to consider before 
talking too much about profiteer- 
ing. 

Without fair profits manufac- 
turers cannot continue to pay New 
Deal wages—nor can they put in 
the necessary capital equipment to 
manufacture efficiently. Therefore, 
every code and every action of a 
Government official which hampers 
fair profits sets the recovery pro- 
gram back by that much. 

Finally, manufacturers of capital 
goods should lose their unnecessary 
fear. 

The man who tells them to sell 
and advertise more aggressively is 
likely to be received with’ the in- 
formation that they are being as 


+ 
Join MacGregor & Sollie 


John Eugene Hasty has been ap- 
pointed production manager by Mac- 
Gregor & Sollie, San Francisco, electri- 
cal transcription studios. He was for- 
merly with McCann-Erickson, Inc., on 
the Pacific Coast, and has long been en- 
caged in broadcasting work. 

liff R. Engle and C. R. Hampton 
have also been added to the staff. 

Mr. Engle was formerly with KGW, 
Portland, Ore., as chief announcer, pro- 
ducer and contact man. He will have 
charge of station relations. Mr. Hamp- 
ton, for eight years has been advertising 
manager of KFRC, San Francisco. He 
will direct sales promotion work. 


Appoints Fletcher & Ellis 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Inc., New 
York, has appointed Fletcher & Ellis, 
Inc., of that city, as advertising counsel. 
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aggressive as the times warrant. 
Probably they think they are. Ac- 
tually in many instances they aren't. 

This dam is going to be broken. 
Already in a few scattered places a 
few capital goods are beginning ‘to 
slide down the spillway. Without 
aggressive advertising and selling 
the stream will never get very 
large. 

New sales ideas, new advertis- 
ing slants, new products, improved 
products—all of these are needed. 

Out in the Middle West there 
is a manufacturer who's stopped 
talking about “labor-saving ma- 
chinery.” He calls it “cost-reduc- 
ing equipment.” It helps him sell. 
That’s a homely incident but 
homely ingenuity is often worth 
several bags full of high-pressure 
tricks. 

The big impulse, of course, must 
come from Washington and from 
the banks and other sources of 
credit. When it does come no in- 
dustrial concern should find itself 
caught without the means of an 
aggressive campaign of selling and 
advertising. 

It’s pretty good advice to say, 
“Advertise now.” It’s just as good 
advice to say, “If you can’t adver- 
tise now, make sure you're ready 
when ‘the time comes.” 

Yes, the capital goods bootstrap 
s “busted” square in two. How- 
ever, there are pretty efficient re- 
pair agencies at work on it right 
now. Industry can lift itself by its 
bootstraps. It has done it before 
and will do so again. 


+ 


Craven with Reese Agency 


Bernard N. Craven has become vice- 
president, in charge of the real estate 
department, of Thomas H. Reese & Co., 
Inc., New York advertising agency. He 
was previously with the advertising de- 
partment of the New York Title Insur- 
ance Company. 


Edros to Mathes 


Edros Natural Products, Inc., New 
York, Edrolax, has appointed 4 M. 
Mathes, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 


Has Milk Account 


The Dean Milk Company, Chicago, has ° 
appointed Howard H. Monk Advertis- 
ing, Rockford, Ill., to handle its adver- 
tising account. 
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Copy Can Be Sales-Making News 
to the Reading Public 


A Tire Story Showing That What May Be Old Stuff at Factory Is Often 
Best Approach to Consumer 


By William T. Laing 


Morris & Jones Inc. 


N one of the rubber factories 

out in Ohio an extraordinary 
new tire was recently invented. 

Most everyone who owns a car 
has read the advertising for this 
tire. The narrator did—on several 
occasions—without being greatly 
intrigued. Somehow the copy lacked 
the spark to fire one’s imagination. 
As to the product’s chief feature, 
the impression registered was: 
“Some genius at writing worked 
out a new sales slant, but it still 
is just another tire.” 

Recently we bought two of the 
tires, not because of the advertis- 
ing, but because of a news story 
which appeared meantime in an 
extra readable house magazine put 
out by an enterprising sales organ- 
ization in the soft drink line. The 
story, since relayed to car-owning 
friends, resulted in the purchase of 
tires by them also. This little news 
item was packed full of “reasons 
why,” human interest and convic- 
tion. 

The tire, so the story related, 
was first made for airplanes. Built 
on the stream line principle, it cuts 
down the wind resistance of planes 
in the air, and enables them when 
aground to take off in a little more 
than half the space required by 
planes with ordinary tires. 

The Army and Navy straightway 
adopted the tires for their planes 
which weigh from six tons to more 
than ten, and land at a speed from 
sixty to ninety miles an hour. The 
factory contends that designing and 
making this new tire is the greatest 
step forward the industry has seen 
in twenty years. The man respon- 
sible for the idea, Frank Maran- 
ville, is nearly seventy years old. 
He is now overseer of his company’s 
development department and has 
devised labor-saving machines used 
in making rubber products. 





It is singular that a man almost 
three score and ten could invent 
anything for the most modern 
method of transportation, but an 
even more curious circumstance is 
seen in what followed, for no 
sooner did Frank Maranville prove 
to the satisfaction of the Army and 
Navy engineers that his invention 
put an end to their airplane tire 
troubles than he set about making 
for car owners a tire embodying 
the same principles which, because 
of low air pressure, would enable 
drivers to turn corners without 
rolling, make steering easier and 
through an altogether new adjust- 
ment of strain and load, add greatly 
to tire life and mileage. 


“It Couldn’t 
Be Done” 


In this step he met with hard- 
shelled skepticism on the part of 
the entire engineering corps of the 
factory. The technical young men 
from Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania 
and M. I. T., adepts with loga- 
rithms, test tubes and slide rules, 
said it just couldn’t be done. It 
was inconceivable, they held, that 
a low air pressure tire could stand 
continuous duty at the high speed 
with which many automobiles are 
driven. 

Old Man Maranville thought 
differently. He grew up in the rubber 
trade and was practically weaned 
on tires. He knew his rubber back 
in the days when Bryan was a 
Boy Orator, horses were shying at 
gas buggies, ladies masked their 
pulchritudinous, feminine curves in 
bustles, and Oscar Hammer- 
stein was tossing off sonorous in- 
terviews in which he explained that 
the cinema was merely a passing 
novelty. Rubber “fast-sellers” of 
that early era were hair combs and 
infants’ teething rings. 
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Maranville felt that the collegiate 
technicians might have heard just 
enough about rubber at lectures to 
be misinformed. Diplomas to him 
were no assurance that text-book 
learning and tire-designing acumen 
rode tandem. He had seen Phi Beta 
Kappa keys unlock doors leading 
to mental dark rooms, so opposition 
by the engineering department was 
only water on the wheel of his de- 
termination. 

He changed the airplane tire’s 
tread slightly to make it capable 
of running on twelve pounds of air 
pressure on the modern automobile. 
Other tires are round in cross- 
section as well as in circumference. 
The cross-section of his tire looked 
like a pyramid with a blunt top, its 
widest portion at its base. The tech- 
nical engineers contended that a 
tire couldn’t be built to hold that 
shape when inflated. They main- 
tained that blow-outs at high 
speed, because of the small wheel 
diameter, would be disastrous. 
Well, there was one way to decide 
the point definitely. 


Out on the 
Proving Ground 


As you edge along into the 
late 60’s, you realize the futility 
of scowl-tossing tournaments, and 
there’s an old penny-ante adage to 
the effect that no one can fill if he 
doesn’t draw cards. Old Man 
Maranville’s fifty arduous years at 
the work bench bred the habit of 
boring straight to actualities. So he 
whittled five holes in each of four 
tires, each hole two inches in 
length and half an inch wide so 
the inner tubes would have no pro- 
tecting rubber at all over the cut- 
away areas. Then he drove out onto 
the stone highway, his ancient 
Fedora dipped challengingly at a 
grim, diagonal angle. Bent over 
the steering wheel, he stepped on 
the gas to see what would hap- 
pen. Was that covey of ex- 
collegians right? Or was what 
they said merely conversational 
smoke screens? The next few mo- 
ments would give him the answer. 

First he did a thirty-mile stretch 
at sixty miles an hour. The tubes 
held. Next he hunted out a rail- 
road track and bumped two miles 
over its protruding ties. Still no 
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blowouts. Last he picked out the 
rockiest strip he could find in a 
shallow river bed and slammed 
across that. Not a tire went fiat. 
With all the thumps and pounding 
there wasn’t enough misplaced 
pressure to blow a single break in 
a tube. The old man permitted 
himself a mild glow of satisfac- 
tion. Hadn’t his demonstration drive 
knocked the collegians’ theories 
colder than a North Pole dawn? 
The first low air pressure tire for 
autos at last was a certainty. 

The demonstration’s three-para- 
graph description in the house maga- 
zine packed a heap of conviction. 
The reader’s impression is that any 
tire which stands up under such a 
formidable grind with its inner 
tubes exposed in five places is a 
safe sort of tire to put on a family 
car. You feel a clearly defined ob- 
ligation to the inventor of a con- 
trivance which so plainly assures 
your greater safety. Besides, there’s 
the testimonial feature. A tire so 
good that the nation’s Army and 
Navy can’t do without it has a 
considerable lure for the average 
civilian. 

The house magazine story was 
written by the rubber company’s 
president. He stirred vivid impres- 
sions by the use of simple, image- 
words. Deft circumstantial touches 
produced the right effects on the 
reader’s imagination. You pictured 
U. S. Government airplanes glid- 
ing safely down from the skies onto 
landing fields strewn all along the 
way from Augusta to San Diego. 
You saw them spinning down run- 
ways on the self-same sort of tires 
now on the car you are pridefully 
driving. 


Personalities Command 
Attention 


The head of the world’s largest 
news gathering agency once wrote a 
magazine story in which he ex- 
plained that no one has yet found 
a better way to get and to hold the 
attention of readers than to print 
news items about interesting per- 
sonalities. And one of the high 
priests of keyed copy whose or- 
ganization has analyzed more than 
35,000,000 inquiries corroborates 
this. > 

As to inducing people to read and 
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to answer advertising, he affirms 
that all experience with coupon 
counts teaches how “an offer, if 
possible, otherwise something new 
—new to the reader—are the two 
and only two causes of quantity of 
action.” 

Carl Byoir, writing in PRINTERS’ 
InK MonrTRLY, tells how propri- 
etary concerns built up huge sales 
volumes by featuring in their ad- 
vertising the live news of their 
products. Kenneth Collins says it 
is clear from all department store 
experience that ‘ ‘advertising’ S near- 
est approach to news is when it 
treats of personalities.” 

Sometimes in advertising usage, 
timeliness is overrated, sometimes 
mistaken for news, so traced re- 
sults indicate. Between news and 
mere timeliness there is a sharp 
distinction illustrated admirably by 
the tire copy the advertising man 
wrote and the Maranville story 
which the tire company president 
indited. The timely facts as to what 
was invented scarcely rival in in- 
terest or conviction the colorful 
circumstances attendant on the tilt 
between the practical, persevering 
patriarch and his less enthusiastic 
technician confréres. The element 
of timeliness is essential in both 
instances, but what makes news 


+ 


Pedlar & Ryan Add to Radio 
Staff 


Edward Longstreth and John L. Wig- 
gins have joined the radio department of 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 

r. ngstreth, who was formerly a 
script writer with N. W. Ayer & Son., 
Inc., will direct the script and the writ- 
ing of programs. Mr. Wiggins, who has 
been a production director at the National 
Broadcasting Company since 1929, will 
be in charge of studio production and 
technique. 

David F. Crosier continues in the 
radio department of the agency as execu- 
tive in charge of schedules, talent and 
publicity. 


McCarrens Appointed NRA 
Advisor 


John S. McCarrens, general manager 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has been 
appointed advisor to the Recovery Ad- 
ministration for the newspaper publish- 
ing industry, by Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., liaison officer between the Industrial 
Advisory Board and the National Re- 
covery Administration. 
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doubly interesting, or mildly drab, 
is personality. 

Shrewd advertising men _ use 
adroitly in copy a super-feature 
for attention-getting—the comic, or 
continuity, strip—taken bodily from 
the newspapers because of its un- 
precedented reader following. 

For identically the same reason, 
the personality news idea could be 
utilized in copy on many occasions 
with striking results. Some of the 
factory happenings like the inci- 
dent of Old Man Maranville and 
his epoch-making tire could be 
dramatized not only as splendid at- 
tention-getters, but because they 
generate in readers’ minds the con- 
viction that leads to purchases of 
products. 

Old as the hills to folks at the 
plant, they can be worked into 
features of front page attraction to 
an advertiser’s public. They read 
like romances and make excellent 
copy, for after all, numerous rec- 
ords of results show that there’s 
something more than rhetoric in 
what Claude Hopkins, regarded by 
many as the greatest copy drama- 
tist of them all, used to say: 
“Failure to feature prominently in 
copy the real news of a proposi- 
tion counts its cost in lost sales by 
the thousands.” 


— 


Plough’s Record Fall 
Campaign 


In response to the largest business in- 
creases shown since 1929, Plough’s, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn., toilet goods, will have 
the largest fall and winter advertising 
budget in its history, the company has an- 
nounced. July business, the company re- 
ports, increased 20 per cent, August 40 
per cent and the first half of September 
showed a 62 per cent increase over the 
corresponding 1932 periods. 


Represents Farm Paper 

Carl F. Megelin has been appointed 
Middle Western representative of the 
Dixie Farm and Poultry Journal, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. His headquarters will be at 
440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Mr. Megelin for a number of years has 
been in advertising agency work on the 
space buying end. 





Drake with Kirkgasser 
John A. Drake, formerly vice-president 
and manager of the Chicago office of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, is now vice- 
president of George J. Kirkgasser & Com- 

pany, Chicago advertising agency. 
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THERE WOULD ALWAYS BE TIME FOR 
ANOTHER ROUND IF ALL NEWSPAPERS 
WERE LIKE THE PORTLAND JOURNAL 


























@ But—unfortunately for space-buyers— 
there are only 6 newspapers, in cities of 
300,000 or over, in the entire United 
States that fulfill the RULE of THREE. 


Life would hold more rounds of pleasure—and pilsener 
—for space-buyers and advertisers if all newspapers were 
like the Journal. But there are only six, in cities of 
300,000 and over, 72 a//the country that are so easy-to-buy 
—that fulfill the greatly-to-be-desired Rule of Three. 


| That lead, like the Journal, in daily circula- 
tion. The Journal is the only daily in the Pacific 
Northwest with over 100,000 circulation. 


That lead, like the Journal, in retail lineage, 
general lineage, total paid lineage. 


That lead, like the Journal, in maximum re- 
turns for your advertising dollar. The Journal has 
the lowest milline rate in the Pacific Northwest. 


The JOURNAL, Portland, Oregon 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTIoNAL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago San Francisco Las Angeles H. R. Ferriss, Seattle 


— + oo + 
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DODGE SALES INCREASE 
COMPARED WITH COMPETITORS aad ENTIRE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 
1933 OVER 1932 
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Goes from 9% place to 4... 
only three lowest price cars are 
now leading Dodge in sales 











YEAR AGO, Dodge Brothers motor car stood in 9th 
place in the industry. Now, official registration fig- 

ures for July and August show Dodge back in 4th place. 
In a keenly competitive year, Dodge has passed rival 
after rival. 
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1933, as everyone knows has been a banner year for 
most automobiles. Manufacturers have created better 
cars, and the public response has been so great that the 
automotive industry, perhaps more than any other line 
of business, has set the pace on the road to recovery. 


But the record of Dodge is phenomenal even in a phe- 
nomenal year. Month after month Dodge has broken rec- 
ords. In percentage of sales increase it has far outdistanced 
any other make of car. Sales for the first 7 months of this 
year are 120% ahead of the corresponding period of 1932. 
Today, Dodge sales are ahead of any car in its price class, 
led only by the three cars in the lowest price range. 


We believe the 1933 Dodge is the finest car Dodge ever 
built, embodying many new and exclusive engineering and 
style features. It is priced right, just a few dollars more 
than the lowest price cars. It has the benefit of a vigorous, 
fighting sales organization. 

And Dodge advertising, we believe, has been different 
from any ever employed in the presentation of a motor 
car. It has been dramatic, exciting, sound —and, judging 
from results, it has been productive. 

We are proud of the part we have been privileged to 
play in this success story . . . glad to be a part of the mighty 
merchandising program that has enabled Dodge to over- 
ride every obstacle in its inspired march to leadership in 


its field. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC. 


New York: Advertising Chicago: 
405 Lexington Avenue 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Detroit: 7430 Second Boulevard + St. Louis: 812 Olive St. 
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Since March 10, 1933, $4,236,000 has been , 
expended in its building programs! al 

j rod 

And now! . . . $4,930,000 has just been voted ff yc 

for public schools construction | tical 

com] 

HE din of hammer and saw, which began me 

Ties in earnest six months ago, continues oun 

unabated. Picture this city with hundreds adie 

eRe : é y 

of diversified structures—business blocks, in ha 

dustrial plants, churches, apartments and homes Furt 

—being built along the most modern lines! hewn 
Could you but see with your own eyes this _- 
phenomenal activity, you would readily under- the 

stand why Long Beach, although seventh city alive 
on the Pacific Coast in population, stands Hi 
THIRD in building construction for the first what 

eight months of 1933 ... and during August ject 
was SECOND only to Los Angeles in volume! Tc 

And building programs ahead call for ex- vast 
penditures rivalling those of the past six oan 

months, each month of which averaged over a that 
half million dollars! is to 
se page 
Buyers of advertising who seek timely mar- indu: 
kets where activity is at the maximum, cannot zines 

overlook Long Beach today. The Press-TELE- even 
GRAM and SUN are the only newspapers giving cated 
complete coverage of this city whose people are —ma 

= BUYING because their needs are great. this 

oy level 

: the 

CENTER OF ALERT TRADING AREA of 300,000 PEOPLE steel 
locor 
Bu 
You reach a combined circulation of 56,387 families when you use the the i 
indus 
relati 
= more 
Press-Gelegram and SUN | = 
EVENING AND SUNDAY MORNING MORNING ized 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA — 

MEMBERS: Audit Bureau of Circulation and the Major Markets Newspapers, Inc. very 
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This Company Advertises Its 
Competitors’ Products 


Not the Merchandise, but What Can Be Done with It, Theme of This 
Resultful Campaign 


By Leslie S. Gillette 


Advertising Mgr., U. 


UPPOSE yourself confronted 
with this advertising situation— 
ot at all an uncommon one, by the 
way, in the industrial field. Your 
product, or each of your products, 
if you have several, is almost iden- 
tical with that or those of your 
competitors. Technical knowledge 
has apparently permanently lev- 
eled off throughout the industry; 
each of you knows all that any- 
body knows about the product and 
the processes of its manufacture. 
Furthermore, manufacturing costs 
have followed technical skill into 
a dead level or the nearest thing to 
it. And, all of you have learned 
the utter futility of trying to keep 
alive on price competition. 

How would you advertise, and 
what would you choose as the sub- 
ject of your advertising ? 

To find the ways in which a 
vast number of companies have 
answered, or attempted to answer 
that question, all you have to do 
is to leaf through the advertising 
pages of any of the standard 
industrial and engineering maga- 
zines. The list of products, and 
even quite elaborate and compli- 
cated devices, which have reached 
—many of them a long time ago— 
this practical competitive dead 
level is a long one. It ranges all 
the way from basic open-hearth 
steel to steam shovels and even 
locomotives. 

But the problem as it confronts 
the immense industry founded on 
industrial alcohol and its chemical 
relatives and derivatives is even 
more uncompromising than in the 
case of such thoroughly. standard- 
ized devices as, for example, elec- 
tric transformers. There is still a 
very little room for honest differ- 
ences of opinion on small details 
of design and construction in those, 
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or in induction motors or machine 
tools. If a manufacturer honestly 
believes that his way of handling 
the lubricating system makes his 
motor just a little better than the 
other fellow’s, at least it gives him 
something to talk about. 

No such room is left in standard 
chemical products. Chemical for- 
mulas are mathematically precise— 
and in certain forms of alcohols 
the United States Government im- 
poses rigid standards of purity, 
degree of dilution, etc. Thus a sit- 
uation is created where it is vir- 
tually impossible to inject “reason- 
why” appeal into trade copy or 
other logical sales theme. 


Many Have Evaded 
the Problem 


It seems to me (speaking now 
not of our own industry, but of 
the problem in the industrial field 
generally) that most industrial ad- 
vertisers have rather evaded the 
problem than answered it, if in- 
deed many of them might not be 
said to have given it up outright. 

The simplest and most familiar 
way out, or around it, is to publish 
a picture of the factory with your 
name and address—just to remind 
all your present and prospective 
customers that you are still in 
business. 

Next, after a little more effort 
and study, and perhaps with the 
help of a good advertising agency 
or the employment of a skilled 
artist, you reach the stage of em- 
ployment of a trade character— 
or a series of short and generally 
interesting and well-written arti- 
cles on the history of the industry, 
—or of your particular company— 
or of the city in which your plant 
is located. Or you go off into 
what was once an extremely popu- 
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lar by-path, and grow humorous— 
sometimes successfully, sometimes, 
I am afraid, not so happily. 

We have all seen some very 
good-looking advertising of these 
types; artistic and attractive lay- 
outs, handsome illustra- 
tions and readable copy. 
And yet all that any of 
it has said was, “We're 
still in business.” 


Sept. 28, 1933 


All we had to do, and all he 
would have to do, is to step across 
the fence from our own interest in 
our products, into the field of our 
customers’ interest in our products. 
This is not only entirely different 








Much closer to the 
answer, it seems to me, 
although sometimes ac- 
tually not so well done 
from the viewpoint of 
pure advertising tech- 
nique, are the advertise- 
ments that at least still 
valiantly tell the story 
of the product, quite ig- 
noring the fact, as well 
known to most of their 
readers as to them- 
selves, that every state- 
ment they make applies 
with precisely as much 
force and accuracy to 
their competitors’ prod- 
ucts too; and the ad- 
vertisements which, as 
already remarked, make 
the most (and perhaps 
a little more) of such 
tiny “talking points” as 
they still have left. 

But none of this, we 
felt, would do for us. 
Standardization among 
the alcohol and alcohol- 
chemical products of 
ours is practically abso- 
lute. We have only cer- 
tain technical “talking points” left 
within our products themselves— 
and these almost everyone in the 
industry knows by heart. 

But we couldn’t bring ourselves, 
somehow, to go along with the 
great majority, and content our- 
selves with still other more or less 
ingenious ways of ringing the 
changes on the company’s name 
and the fact that it produces alco- 
hol and related chemicals. 

And all the while, of course, the 
answer to the whole problem was 
almost literally staring us in the 
face; as it is staring every other 
industrial advertiser who is won- 
dering what he can talk about. 
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A typical issue of “Solvent News” 


from our interest, but infinitely 
more varied, utterly free from 
standardization, and full of so 
many things to talk about that we 
sha’n’t begin to exhaust them in 
a hundred years—and even then 
there will be ten times as many 
new ones as we can possibly use. 

Every manufacturer, naturally, is 
keenly interested in his own prod- 
uct, and equally naturally supposes 
that everybody else is equally in- 
terested and in precisely the same 
way. But his customers aren't 
really interested in his product at 
all; they are really interested only 
in what it will do for them, which 
is not in the least the same thing. 
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Once we had grasped that simple 
fact, the way was open and plain 
before us. r products are more 
thoroughly standardized, and their 
uses more infinitely varied, I sup- 
pose, than those of almost any 
other industry. I would be will- 
ing to offer a handsome prize to 
anyone who could name a single 
important and at all widely used 
manufactured article in the United 
States, whose manufacture does 
not directly or indirectly involve 
the use of chemical solvents. From 
shoe polish to hat brushes, from 
mine equipment to airplanes, you 
will be hard put to it to find one. 


Advertising Should 
Do More Than Remind 


But there is a great deal more 
to this than the finding of inter- 
esting things to talk about in the 
advertising that, for whatever rea- 
son, you feel more or less obligated 
to do. The moment you begin to 
talk to your customers—actual and 
prospective—about the things they 
are interested in; the things they 
can do wita the products you offer 
them; you are using advertising as 
it was meant to be used, as a direct 
and powerful instrument for the 
building of sales. Instead of merely 
reminding your customers that you 
are still in business, you sell them 
in print; and in some situations 
sell them more powerfully and ef- 
fectively, and at less cost in time 
and money, than you could have 
sold them by any other means. 

Our actual plan and program, 
once we had gotten a firm grip on 
the principle, was a relatively sim- 
ple one. We devised a two-page 
insert on paper of good quality, 
which we started publishing in all 
the standard publications in our 
general field—the field which di- 
rectly absorbs the bulk of our 
products : The paint, lacquer, chemi- 
cal, drug and cosmetic industries. 
Perhaps some day we may follow 
our products through their enor- 
mous ramifications throughout all 
industry; so far we are content 
with the results we have achieved 
in. the territory nearest our own. 

This insert has the appearance of 
a special editorial section. It is 
published on paper of a distinctive 
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color—light blue—and has a dis- 
tinctive, standard newspaper make- 
up. But, it makes no particular 
claims to artistic distinction; noth- 
ing modernistic or otherwise mak- 
ing any extraneous bids for 
attention. It is the matter, not 
the manner, that has made it so 
tremendously effective for us. 

This series of inserts, known as 
“Solvent News”—two pages in 
each of the magazines in which 
they are published—appear monthly. 
They are also sent out in a form 
only slightly different, as mailing 
pieces. “Solvent News” gives sim- 
ply, clearly and in compact form, 
a digest of the latest news of the 
solvents industry. All the emphasis 
is on new developments of practi- 
cal interest and value to the manu- 
facturers, all of them directly or 
indirectly constant users of sol- 
vents, who read these magazines. 
These inserts are supposed to be 
the section devoted to news of sol- 
vents in the magazines. 

We have, as a matter of fact, 
done a certain amount of talking 
about the products, publishing spe- 
cifications—especially of new for- 
mulas—but only as these directly 
relate to their employment, so that 
they really qualify as news of in- 
terest and value to our customers. 


Competitive Achievements 
Chronicled 


Conversely, we are so thoroughly 
imbued with the idea that the 
purpose of “Solvent News” is 
impartial service to solvent users, 
that when one of our competitors 
accomplishes something new and 
worth while in the development of 
the art, which our readers ought in 
their own interest to know about— 
we report that competitive achieve- 
ment in our advertisement, pre- 
cisely as if it were one of our own. 

From our point of view, the 
most interesting and valuable fea- 
ture of “Solvent News” is a short 
and modest column on the second 
page—just above our company sig- 
nature—in which, in items each of 
fifty words or less, we report 
“technical developments.” The best 
way to show what this is, is to 
quote one: 

“A new paint dryer, which con- 
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tains 16 per cent lead and is water- 
white in color, has been developed 
for use in the production of pure 
white paints, enamels and synthetic 
compounds. It is said to impart no 
color and has no staining effect.” 

It is such items that have brought 
us in a flood of mail inquiries, 
some directed to ourselves, some, 
through us, to the manufacturer 
whose new product we have thus 
described. It is literally true that 
in some cases such an item pub- 
lished by us has brought the 
manufacturer more inquiries than 
resulted from his own direct ad- 
vertising—and that manufacturer 
is either already a customer of 
ours, or soon will 

“Solvent News” is today an as- 
sured success. To describe in de- 
tail all the good results already 
achieved by it; not only the in- 
quiries running up as high as 175 
in one month, and the actual busi- 
ness resulting from customers, 
both old and entirely new, but all 
the secondary effects of good-will 
and “follow-through” sales promo- 
tion—would come near to filling 
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this entire issue of Printers’ Inx. 

So thoroughly has it convinced 
us, however, that we are on the 
right track, that we recently gave 
it a younger brother, printed on 
paper of a different color, but 
otherwise practically identical with 
it in make-up, style and general 
policy, which we call “Alcohol 
News.” As the name implies, it 
covers the field of direct use of 
industrial alcohol, leaving the gen- 
eral solvents field to “Solvents 
News.” 

What further additions, exten- 
sions or changes time may bring 
in our advertising plans we cannot, 
of course, yet tell. But one thing 
seems certain for as long a dis- 
tance ahead as we can now foresee. 
Whatever form our advertising 
takes, it will stick closely to one 
basic principle—to tell the cus- 
tomer, not the things we are inter- 
ested in, but the things he is in- 
terested in; the things that will 
help him become constantly a 
better customer of ours. That, as 
we see it, is what our advertising 
is for. 


+o 
Paragraphics 
By T. Harry Thompson 


Copy Supervisor, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Rs isn’t clear just who started the 
idea of singing oneself out of 
a tight place, such as a major war 
or a major depression. But it some- 
how leaves us cold to hear a tin- 
seled chorus pipe a nasal “We're 
in the money” when you know they 
aren’t sure of next month’s rent. 
*x* * * 

It reminds us of a sketch in Life 
some years ago which showed a 
couple of grave-diggers chirping 
“This is the life.” 

* * * 

Songs or not, let us hope that 
business will be out of the re- 
trenches by Christmas. 

ees 

It will be heartening to hear 
General Johnson say “Don’t sneer, 
Boys; the poor devils are buying.” 

* * * 
Secretary Woodin says that what 


If he 
we can 


the country needs is music. 

means more dough-re-mi, 

find no flaw in the notion. 
* * * 


According to the “flying host- 
esses,” the novelty of air travel is 
gone. People seldom bother to look 
out of the windows any more. And 
most of the regular customers are 
business men. Of course, being up 
in the air is no novelty for a busi- 
ness man. 

* * * 

When the defendant in a heart- 
balm suit hears his ardentia verba 
read aloud in court, he wishes he 
had taken the advice of that adver- 
tisement to Say It With Flowers. 

* * * 

Since he advertised gasoline, we 
wonder why the announcer never 
referred to Ed Wynn as “The 
Perfect Fuel.” 
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ten- 

4 L HUNG CHANG, Chinese statesman, used to say that if 

hing every Chinaman could have six inches more on his 

see. shirt-tail it would use up the entire American cotton 

—_ crop. So a lot of American manufacturers have looked 

cus- with eager eyes at the great potential market in the 

= swarming East —not only for shirt-tails, but for every- 
ar thing from canned beans to motor cars. 

_ But speaking of canned beans... One of America’s great 
distributors of foodstuffs isn’t wasting time dreaming 
about the food the Chinese might eat. This company* 
knows that there is a rich market right here, the new 
rural America that is getting back on its feet again fast, 
and eager to have the best of everything. 

fo Three years ago this company got the idea that American 
farm and small town people wanted the good things of 
life. An advertisement in The Country Home proved the 

ye hunch to be a good one. That’s why the same company 

re now advertises six of its finest products in the rural 
are magazine that GETS RESULTS. 

; up 


usi- * NAME ON REQUEST 
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THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Strange Facts 


EPARTING somewhat from 
the poster-effect type of adver- 
tising that it has used successfully 
to make small-space advertisements 


in Small Space 


The modern statistical fact pre- 
sented in this same advertisement 
reads as follows: “If all the cups 
of White Rose Tea drunk in a 





stand out in newspapers, 
White Rose Tea, packed 
by Seeman Brothers, is 


STRANGE FACTS odour TEA 








now being advertised in 
a series that is also an 
example of how small 
space can be made com- 
pelling and effective. 
Under the general 
heading, “Strange Facts 
about Tea,” this series 
presents some interest- 
ing facts about tea in 


New Yorkers know tea. 
And New Yorkers prefer 
White Rose! Expert i 
of selected Pekoe and Orange 
Pekoe gives you full flavor 
and extra enjoyment in every 
cup of White Rose! 


AMONG THE BURMESE. 
COuPLE 











the Ripley manner. Each 
advertisement is divided 
into four squares 
containing the follow- 
ing: One square with 
a bit of selling copy 
and the NRA symbol; 
a second square with 
a drawing illustrating 
some historical incident 








DRINKING 5 CUPS OF TEA 
A DAY, IT WOULD TAKE You 
919% YEARS TO CONSUME 
THE WHITE ROSE TEA 
ENJOYED 6Y NEW YORK 
CITY IN A SINGLE Day 











regarding tea; a third 
dramatizing by statistics 
or otherwise some fact about mod- 
ern consumption of tea and a fourth 
box containing the White Rose sig- 
nature against a black background. 

It is interesting to observe that 
one of the advertisements presents 
as its historical incident the follow- 
ing: “Tea was one of the first 
products to be advertised. The 
Mercurius Politicus published an 
advertisement for it in Septem- 
ber, 1658.” 


— 


“Time” Appoints Sheldon Luce 


Sheldon Luce, brother of Henry R. 
Luce, editor of Time, has been ap- 
inted assistant to W. J. McDonald, 
ew England advertising manager of 
Time at Boston. Young Luce, since his 
recent graduation from Yale, has been 
learning the ropes in the New York 
office. 





Has Pakutter Account 


The National Automatic Container 
Corporation, New York, . manufacturer 
of the Pakutter, a new cigarette case 
which cuts open the ckage, has ap- 
pointed the Rocaster ervice Organiza- 
tion, New York, to direct its advertising. 


— 
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single day were stacked on top of 
each other they would tower 224 
times as high as the Empire State 
Building.” 

Four advertisements in this se- 
ries have thus far been released. It 
is intended to carry the series 
further along this same general 
plan. A poster for display in 
grocers’ windows, illustrated by the 
drawings used in the series, is also 
being distributed. 


+ 
To Advertise Pocket Radio 


P. A. Ware, formerly sales promotion 
manager of the Atwater Kent Manufac- 
turing Company, Philadelphia, has been 
appointed sales promotion manager of 
the International Radio Corporation, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

The International company is featur- 
ing this year a pocket radio weighing two 
pounds, measuring 2 by 4% inches, 

The new radio will be advertised in 
magazines and in radio, furniture and 
department store business papers. 





Chapin Leaves Bowen 
Arthur F. Chapin has resigned as 
New England representative of Scott 
Howe Bowen, Inc. 
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ADVERTISERS GET... — 


the Most 
of the Best 


for the Least 
in SCREENLAND UNIT! 








Most because SCREENLAND UNIT now has the 
largest net paid circulation of the three lead- 
ing screen media groups composed entirely 


of screen magazines. 


Best because, of those three leading screen media 
groups, SCREENLAND UNIT has the greatest 
newsstand sale— positive proof of READER 
INTEREST, and of CASH CUSTOMERS. 


Least because SCREENLAND UNIT’S low advertis- 


ing rate is the lowest of the three. 


In SCREENLAND and SILVER SCREEN 
your advertising reaches: 


A Profitable Market—631,128 receptive, imitative, credulous 
young women, at the age of maximum want— 


At a Low Cost— $1.90 per page-per-1,000 delivered circulation. 


Make every advertising dollar do double duty 
Put Sereenland Unit First! 
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The Clouds Are Rapidly Rolligway- 


HEART OF THACIFI 


(Right)— 
SPOKAN! 
1/5 0 
APPL 





GPOKANE'S per capita spendable money 
even for 1932 was 37% above U. S. Aver- 
age. Now, the sharp price advances on prod- 
ucts of the Spokane Country, together with 
good crops and speeding-up in mining and 
lumbering, have definitely pushed the clouds 


away—and the sun is shining many millions 

of extra gold on this favored section. (Right) — 
SPOKANE 

The value of Spokane Country products for 1/4 O] 

1933 has jumped over $50,000,000. Your po- 1/3 Ol 

tential customers in this market have already 

benefited many millions on products sold at 

higher prices. 


R. L. Polk & Company’s Consumer Study 
shows THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and 
SPOKANE CHRONICLE’S combined 85% 
UNduplicated circulation, gives you a home 
effective coverage of 93.76% for Metropoli- 
= tan Spokane and 91.95% in Spokane’s 
A, : entire urban trade area. Spot the Spo- 

OVER kane Country now—get 30% to 60% 


e 000,000. above U.S. average sales results. _(¥ 





ED TO SPOKANE C 
POWER SINCE JANI. 


THE SPOKESMAN “REVIE 
Spokane Baily Cheoniclks; 


SPEEDI 
INCOVER SPOKANE AND SPOKANI COUNTRY LIKE THE SUNSHINE, 
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(Right)— 

SPOKANE COUNTRY 
1/5 OF NATION’S 
APPLES 


(Left) — 
$63,000,000.00 
COULEE DAM 

PROJECT ASSURED 





(Right)— 

SPOKANE COUNTRY 
1/4 OF SILVER 
1/3 OF LEAD 


(Left)— 
SPOKANE COUNTRY 
1/10 OF NATION’S 
WHEAT 


Right)— 

POKANE COUNTRY 
’s OF SAW MILLS 
SPEEDING UP 





Mr. Sardine Steps Out 





SARDINE in full 

dress, top hat, mono- 
cle, cane and all, stepping 
out of a tin makes a strik- 
ing illustration for a dis- 
play card for dealers which 
is being offered by the 
Cresca Company, Inc., New 
York, importer, for its 
new “Custom Pack.” 

This picture of an im- 
maculate fish makes an 
amusing and at the same 
time subtle interpretation 
of the headline of the card 
which reads, “Who said 
packed in like sardines!” 

The story that Mr. Sar- 
dine has been called upon 
to explain is that Cresca 
sardines are custom packed 
in “a new way that makes 
them tender and delicious. 
Instead of being jammed 
into the can in a solid 





‘WHO SAID 







packed in like 
SARDINES: 


Not These... 
CRESCA 
CUSTOM PACK / 


SARDINES 


Theyre packed 9 aew way that 
and delicious 








mass, the sardines are in- 
dividually packed, hardly touching 
each other. They come out of the 
can whole and unblemished.” 

The design of the tin for the 
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Catherine McNelis, President, 


4 ” 
“American Spectator 

Catherine McNelis has been appointed 
president and Hugh Weir vice-president 
of The American’ Spectator, New York. 
This association with the Spectator will 
be separate and distinct from their work 
with the Tower Publications, New York, 
f = Miss McNelis is president and 

Weir editorial director. 

Mie editorial board of the Spectator 
continues as before and includes George 
Jean Nathan, Ernest Boyd, Theodore 
Dreiser, James Branch Cabell and 
Eugene O'Neill. Richard R. Smith, for- 
merly publisher of the Spectator, be- 
comes consulting associate. 

The Spectator, which when it started 
publication a year ago followed a policy 
of not accepting advertising, recently 
chan its policy and opened its pages 
to advertisers. 





Appoints Leon A. Friedman 
H. S. Morgan, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Morgan’s whole wheat chocolate pud- 
ding, has appointed Leon A. Friedman, 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Radio and news- 
papers will be used 





new Custom Pack has also been 
made modernistic in colors of red, 
black and blue, to convey the idea 
of a different and superior product. 


+ 


Heads Audio Production Sales 
W. G. Nichols has been appointed 

sales manager of Audio Productions, at 

New York. George J. Kilgore and A. L 

Reinitz have been added to the sales 
staff. 


Mr. Kilgore has been associated 
with the teter Film Manufacturing 
Company, National Cinema Advertisers 
and, for the last year, has been New 
York representative of the Jam Handy 
Picture Service of Detroit. 

Mr. Reinitz has been a member of 
the sales staff of the Women’s Screen 
Guild. Inc., and formerly in charge of 
new business of the U. S. Advtg. 





Has Cashmere Bouquet 
The advertising of Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap, a product of the Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company, has been placed 
with Benton & Bowles, New York ad- 
vertising agency. 


B. & O. Appoints Murphy 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany has appointed Carroll Dean oo 
nc., Chicago advertising agency, to han- 
die its advertising on all lines west of 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Wheeling. 
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Keeping Faith with NRA 


A Letter to De Long Salesmen Which Emphasizes Value of Confidence 
and Action as Against Delay and Skepticism 





Wiers writes Printers’ INK. 


} $ 
} 
| 
| 


OU may be somewhat interested in the enclosed copy of a 
bulletin I sent to all of our travelers on September 18.” 


Mr. 


“You may feel at liberty, in case 
you find anything in this worth repeating, to go the limit.” All of 


it is worth repeating, and so here is the letter in full. 





By Charles R. Wiers 


Vice-President, De Long Hook & Eye Company 


HE other day one of our trav- 

eling group summarized his ob- 
servations of the present business 
situation in the sentences that fol- 
low and on which we are making 
a few comments for the purpose of 
helping you to brace up somebody 
when a little bracing seems to be 
needed— 


They do not seem to be able to 
adjust themselves to changing con- 
ditions at all. The movement is 
awiully slow. They all seem to be 
playing a watchful waiting game 
with plenty of caution with an atti- 
tude toward the whole national pro- 
gram of “there’s a nigger in the 
woodpile.” 


Whether we like it or not, we 
have no other choice but to adjust 
ourselves to modern economic prin- 
ciples and the undeniable fact that 
no man is sufficient unto himself. 
Who wants to go on doing busi- 
ness forever in the same old way? 
If all the old way is right and 
should be retained without any 
changes or modifications, why not 
revert to the stage coach and the 
candles? The NRA isn’t the only 
thing that dictates the need of a 
change. 

Common decency, respect and 
ambition are quite enough to in- 
spire a better and a different effort 
on Tuesday than we applied on 
Monday. ow far would any of 
us get if we always used the same 
tactics? How many men would 
ever win the heart of a girl if 
they didn’t try different methods of 
persuasion? How much progress 





would we make if we made no ef- 
fort to improve or change our pro- 
duction methods or the appearance 
or utility of what we produce? 

Then again, who wants to stand 
still? What happens to a body of 
water devoid of any outlet? It 
stagnates and ultimately becomes a 
breeding place for disease. Confine 
a man or woman to bed for a few 
weeks and away goes the use tem- 
porarily of his or her limbs. Failure 
to observe and learn means that we 
become dwarfs instead of giants. 
Satisfaction with ourselves leads to 
dissatisfaction among those we are 
supposed to lead and direct with 
justice and intelligence. 

The trouble is we have been 
standing still for about four years. 
We have lost the use of most of 
our physical powers and our men- 
tal machinery has become rusted 
and out of gear. We just don’t 
know what to do because our vaca- 
tion, somewhat foolishly spent, has 
been too lengthy. Worst of all, 
we are hollering and whining at 
present because Uncle Sam is urg- 
ing that we wake up and do some- 
thing right away according to a 
definite plan or else make way for 
the fellow who clearly sees what 
— to be done and is willing to 

Oo it. 

When it comes to watchful wait- 
ing, there doesn’t seem to be much 
to that after a reasonable period 
has elapsed. If an ocean liner sails 
from Liverpool on October 1 and 
doesn’t reach New York by Octo- 
ber 10 at the latest, we may as 
well make up our. minds that noth- 
ing will be gained by waiting on 
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the pier for two or three weeks. 
Our ship is missing with no word 
from her. 

If we care to find at least some 
semblance of her we better organ- 
ize a searching crew instead of 
waiting. The boob who stands on 
the corner and waits for food or 
drink or both to be tossed to him 
is merely aggravating the urgent 
needs of an empty stomach and a 
parched tongue. 

The man who waits for business 
with the expectation that his cus- 
tomers will bring it to him on a 
platter or some similar receptacle, 
is sure to suffer an awful disap- 
pointment, as he should. The man 
who wants business and deserves 
to get it waits only for the next 
train to take him where it may be 
found. 

That “nigger in the woodpile” 
stuff is a colossal joke. Uncle Sam 
isn’t trying to fool anybody. He 
is engaged in a mighty serious ef- 
fort of a constructive nature. He 
is trying to impress people every- 
where with their individual respon- 
sibility—to show them what should 
and must be done if we are to 
avoid even something worse and of 
more far-reaching proportions than 
that in which we have been badly 
involved for four long years. 


Get in Tune 
with Today 


The needs of the hour call for 
action in harmony with the new 
and not the old. Get rid of the 
old, if analysis shows that it is in- 
consistent with the times and is 
militating against your progress, 
no matter how much you love it 
or how well it has served you in 
the past. Dismiss it all upon your 
own initiative. Don’t wait for 
Uncle Sam, a judge, a commis- 
sion, or even public opinion to tell 
you what to do and then be obliged 
to keep an eye on you to see that 
you do it. Do the things that the 
needs of today demand and do 
them yourself. Do them quickly, re- 
membering that they must be done 
if we are to master our present 
difficulties before they master us. 

What should a store do? It 
should learn that its sales girls 
weren’t employed for ornaments. 
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They weren’t employed to conduct 
gabfests quite frequently of con- 
siderable duration. They weren't 
employed to hand out this or that 
without ever advancing a sugges- 
tion for the benefit of a customer. 


Sales Girls or 
Automatons? 


Sales girls are employed and ex- 
pected to know the merchandise in 
at least their departments so inti- 
mately that they can talk fluently 
and convincingly about it to a pro- 
spective customer. No customer 
can be expected to know what is 
in a store or why it was put there 
unless somebody tells her in lan- 
guage which she can grasp without 
embarrassment or the use of a dic- 
tionary. Telling with the right 
heart spirit back of it is what 
counts. It shows the interest of a 
store in a customer. It proves that 
a store is ever on the alert to 
render the utmost in sensible and 
economical service. It gives the 
customer to understand that if she 
is willing to spend her money the 
store in turn will see that she gets 
her money’s worth and then some 
in quality merchandise of perhaps 
a better and different nature than 
she ever expected. 

Next we might ask what the 
wholesaler should do. Identically 
the same thing as the retailer. The 
era of order taking is gone. We 
confidently believe it is gone for- 
ever. For that we should all be 
thankful. Today we are all con- 
fronted with the need for real sell- 
ing—and that holds good for the 
wholesaler, retailer and manufac- 
turer. 

We all must sell as never before 
because most people have adopted 
the “show me” attitude and will 
not buy until they are sold. And if 
they are sold at all, the seller must 
necessarily describe and dramatize 
his merchandise in such a way as 
to prove its advantages to the ulti- 
mate consumer and its general 
adaptability to an aggressive sales 
policy upon the part of the buyer. 
In brief, he must demonstrate its 
fitness, its salable qualities and the 
possible results to be derived from 
it after the sale has been concluded 
and a well-worked-out-plan of co- 
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TIRE is built with extra thick- 
A ness . . . extra coverage ...on 
the tread. That is where it is needed. 

An advertising campaign, like- 
wise, should be built with extra 
thickness on the tread . . . extra 
coverage where it is needed most. 

No matter how many plies in a 
tire it needs to be reinforced on the 
tread . . . the part that does the real 
work. Likewise, an advertising 
campaign, regardless of the num- 
ber of mass publications on the list, 
needs reinforcement where the 
heavy business is being done. . . 
where the prospective purchasers 
are the thickest. 

If you sell foods, toilet goods, or 
any other product or equipment 
used in the home, you need the re- 
inforcement of extra coverage 
among mothers of growing chil- 
dren. 
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They Buy... . for themselves; for 
their husbands; for their children; for 
their homes. 

They buy more goods of this 
type than do most other families. 
And their buying habits are in a 
formative stage. Once formed they 
will last a long time. Mothers of 
growing children form the Market 
of Greatest Buying Expectancy. 

The Parents’ Magazine reaches 
mothers of growing children. It has 
no circulation, as have the general 
women’s magazines, among un- 
married women, married women 
without children, or married wom- 
en whose children have all grown 
up. But it is read, and read with 
deep interest, by more than 300,000 
mothers of growing children . . . 
mothers vitally concerned with the 
development and growth of their 
families and their homes. 


Adding The Parents’ Magazine to any schedule will give the 


advertising campaign extra coverage where it is needed most. 


The PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


> 114 EAST THIRTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK < 
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operation has been agreed upon 
between seller and buyer. The 
thoroughly efficient seller of the 
future will recognize that he has 
just started when he concludes a 
sale. 

It therefore seems that hereafter 
the term “salesman” will likely dis- 
appear to some extent or at least 
be mentioned rather softly. The 
so-called salesman of the past will 
henceforth have to serve his trade 
as a business man. He will know 
business by being an inveterate 
student of good business practices. 
He will talk as a business man in 
facts that will carry conviction be- 
cause his primary responsibility 
will be that of building business on 
a permanent and profitable basis 
both for company and customers. 

It has been our purpose in these 
frank comments upon the sentences 
quoted to suggest that business has 
made an awful mess of things. 
Yet, as you well know, there is still 
an insistence in many quarters that 
the mess be continued to the fur- 
ther loss of those who have done 
the messing and the sorrow and 
privation of the many who are in 
no sense at fault. 

Why continue doing what we 
know is wrong when so much can 
be easily and quickly corrected by 
doing what we know is right? 
Stubbornness or blindness never 
tunneled a mountain or bridged a 
river. A closed mind will never 
fling open the doors to the temple 
of knowledge. An idea or ideal 
which can be made to work only 
by riding roughshod over some- 
body else are sad and sorry helpers 
in the life of a man with an am- 
bition to get somewhere on a per- 


+ 
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manent basis and also create an 
example worthy of emulation all 
along the way. 

Who, in the light of what exists 
and what may develop, will argue 
against the need for some quick 
adjustments both in the operations 
of a business and the lives of the 
operators? Who, with the sense of 
a mosquito, will contend that we 
can move by standing still? Who 
will advise a policy of watchful 
waiting when thousands of worthy 
men and women are not only 
searching for work, but are also 
clamoring for sufficient of the staff 
of life to keep body and soul to- 
gether ? 

Who but a man minus brain- 
power and vision will accuse the 
Government of trickery or crook- 
edness in urging upon us a definite 
recovery plan and policy when the 
facts, plain to even a schoolboy, 
really compel the need of positive 
and even forceful intervention? 
Who will deny, unless he is just 
plain dumb and contrary, with no 
desire to play ball, that steady em- 
ployment of the country’s workers 
at the highest wages consistent 
with sense and reason will make 
all of us increasingly happy and 
prosperous. 

Let’s think this thing through 
with the kind of thought and deter- 
mination of which we are capable. 
Let’s decide here and now that 
smallness of manhood is a discred- 
itable substitute for the bigness 
which should characterize every 
American business man at a time 
when the country, dominated by 
the finest flag that ever waved over 
land or sea, is trying to build anew 
on an enduring foundation. 


a 


Heinz Test Campaign 


TEST campaign is being con- 
ducted in the New Orleans 
territory by the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany on its prepared yellow mus- 
tard. Copy capitalizes the an- 
nouncement of a new flavor in the 
product. 
Space being used runs two col- 
umns by about four inches. Twelve 
insertions will appear over a three 


or four-week period and will prob- 
ably lay the groundwork for an 
extension of the campaign to other 
markets. 

Heinz Yellow Mustard is one of 
several products to be advertised in 
test campaigns which will do the 
spade work in building the founda- 
tions for more widespread adver- 
tising in other cities. 
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COPYWRITER 


WE are looking for one of the best copy- 
writers in the business. 


We want a man of long experience in Big 
Time jobs. 

He must be able to conceive, plan and 
write national advertising campaigns of the 
most contemporary kind. 


He must be able to manage and organize 
his own effort and work well with art direc- 
tors and other copy people. 

We are prepared to pay the right salary 
to the right man. 

Please do not waste our time or yours. 
We are not looking for cubs or has-beens. 


Please do not telephone or seek appoint- 
ments with the principals of this agency. 

Only one form of application will be con- 
sidered. 


The way to get this job is to write a brief 
letter outlining your experience, enclosing 
photostats or proofs of your outstanding 
work, and mail it to Miss C. Klinker, per- 
sonnel secretary of this agency. 


J. STIRLING GETCHELL, Inc 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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Krarr ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Minneapouis, MINN. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have been told that some time 
during the past year Printers’ INK 
ran an article on the use of reader- 
style advertisements. We are facing 
some problems involving the com- 
parative values of reader-style ad- 
vertisements and “regulation” illus- 
trated advertisements; and we be- 
lieve we could get some help from 
such an article. 






























J. J. Muvarp. 


EADER-STYLE advertising 
yields two advantages: (1) It 
lends itself readily to the limita- 
tions of small space, and (2) in 
small space it leaves a maximum 
of room for copy. 
A third, and putative, advan- 
tage—that it attracts 


Reader-Style or Conventional 


Whether a Solid Block of Text Attracts the Eye as Promptly as an 


estion for Psychologists 


have been advertising convention- 
ally. 

Do readers, or any great number 
of them, really believe that reader- 
style advertisements are news? 
Here is a question that could be 
answered only by a broad-scale in- 
vestigation of readers’ opinions. 

It might be found that, among 
the less-intelligent, reader-style ad- 
vertisements seem somehow “dif- 
ferent” from conventional advertis- 
ing, and hence more convincing. 
But it might be found that among 
the more-intelligent, reader-style 
make-up is different, also, from 
the publication’s general editorial 
content. Not only does it differ 
typographically, but generally, if 
the truth must be told, it differs 
to its own disadvantage. Its head- 
lines lack balance. Its crammed 
body type usually is set too small. 
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Yet to the advertiser who is 
aware of its disadvantages, reader- 
style copy is useful. Obviously, for 
certain products and under certain 
conditions, it produces results; for 
there are advertisers who have 
used it for years. 

It has been used, and still is be- 
ing used, by the manufacturers of 
medicines—for such products as 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills, Ab- 
sorbine, Jr., Blue Jay, Vannay and 
a host of others. It is being used 
for such food products as Welch’s 
Grape Juice and Kellogg’s All- 
Bran. It is being used for cos- 
metics, women’s hats, drinking cups, 
flesh-reducers, and aids to hearing. 

Reader-style copy is the expe- 
dient by which the National Car- 
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bon Company concentrates the ap- 
peal of its seasonal product, Eve- 
ready Prestone. This year’s pre- 
liminary Prestone campaign, the 
units of which are single-column, 
reader-style advertisements, ad- 
dresses itself to the owners of 
seven makes of automo- 


If the subject may be summa- 
rized, reader-style copy is neither 
a solid-gold idea, nor a mistake. 
It resembles all other advertising 
expedients in that there are certain 
conditions in which it is “indi- 
cated,” and in the further charac- 
teristic that its results seem to flow 
in direct ratio to the care and skill 
with which it is prepared and ap- 
plied—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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New A & P Packages 


[% Atlantic & Pacific 
stores in all parts of 
the country this week 
new containers for the 
chain’s three brands of 
coffee are being intro- 
duced. The new pack- 
ages are being featured 
in window and counter 
displays and also in 
newspaper and radio 
advertising. 

As a family tie-up 
each container has a 
gold band with black 
lettering. The back- 
ground colors are as 
follows: Bokar, black; 
Eight O'clock, red; 
Red Circle, yellow. On 
the side of each pack- 
age is, an identifying 
mark carrying elements 
of design from the 
packages before they 
were changed. This is 
done to convince pos- 
sible inquirers that the 
product is the same al- 
though the container has 
been changed. 

The company is em- 
phasizing the idea of 
a complete coffee service, a coffee 
to fit every taste. The re-designed 
containers fit into this scheme 





since they have a close family re- 
semblance and tie together admi- 
rably, when on display. 
















Twin Mats for Dealer Advertising 


This 50-50 Co-operative Plan, Used by a Rug Manufacturer, Is Not a 


H. MASLAND & SONS, 
* Carlisle, Pa., manufacturers 
of rugs and carpets, put a new 
co-operative advertising plan into 
operation at the beginning of this 
year. This plan, involving 50-50 
co-operation with Masland dealers, 
has worked very successfully and 
automatically eliminates all possi- 
bility of co-operative advertising 
dollars ever taking the form of 
rebate. 

Every penny appropriated by 
Masland is paid to the newspaper 
publishers after the advertisements 
have actually run. Not a single 
cent has ever found its way into 
the dealer’s pocket as rebate. 

The plan has been built around 
the Argonne rug, a particularly 
durable product which for years 
has been dramatically exploited in 
“Sidewalk Tests” in front of deal- 
ers’ stores. The rug remains on 
the. sidewalk for two weeks, ex- 
posed to the weather and punished 


Rebate Scheme 





by the scuffle of thousands of pass- 
ing feet. It is then taken up, 
cleaned, and compared to a brand 
new Argonne rug. 

In order to publicize the “Side- 
walk Test,” the following co-oper- 
ative plan was evolved for dealers: 

A company salesman urges the 
dealer to put on an Argonne rug 
promotion, including the “Sidewalk 
Test.” When the dealer places his 
order for the rugs, he is given an 
advertising oredit, varying with 
the size of his order, which entitles 
him to select a set of “twin mats,” 
for use in his local newspaper over 
his own signature. These are two 
advertisements of identical size, 
relating to the “Sidewalk Test,” 
but couched in language which the 
dealer would ordinarily employ in 
his own advertising. 

Having made his selection from 
the different sets of “twin mats” 
available, with the size of the mat 
dependent on the size of the deal- 





YOU'D SCARCELY BELIEVE THAT ANY 
RUG COULD STAND THIS PUNISHMENT! 





Here's one of the greatest values we have ever offered in a low 
priced rug. The rch colors and beaut#ul patterm you can see 
for yourself And any rug that will stand up under this gruetling 
Sidewalk Test will give you years and years of wear It's skid- 
proof, too, thanks to the mew Layflex back 

MASLANWD ARGOMWE RUG 


The Rug Children Wont Wear Out 


only $90 00 9212 size 
NAME OF STORE 














HAVE YOU SEEN THIS? 
NAME OF STORE 











THE RUG ON THE sipewaun! 


Yes, we're perfectly sane ‘This ws just our way 
of telling you that at last we've found a rug 
that wears forever well, almost forever We 
are goving it 10 years of wear in @ weeks, Come 
and see it, right on our mdewalk. And, inside 
our store, the same rug ine wide variety of 
beautiful patterns Its skid-preof, too. beceuse 
of the new Layfies back 


MASLAND ARGONNE RUG 


The Rug Children Won't Wear Owt 


only $9000 











Mat number one 





Mat number two 
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er’s order for rugs, his advertising 
credit is placed with the advertis- 
ing agency with instructions to 
proceed with the advertising on a 
date specified by the dealer, coinci- 
dent with the “Sidewalk Test.” 

The mats are then sent by the 
agency to the dealer’s newspaper 
with a conditional insertion order, 
at national rates, for Mat Number 
Two. The insertion order becomes 
a definite order only when Mat 
Number One has been inserted in 
the newspaper at the dealer’s ex- 
pense. Bills for Mat Number Two 
from the publisher are honored by 
the agency only when tear sheets 
of both are submitted. 

Of course this forces the manu- 
facturer to pay national rates, 
whereas the advertising might 
logically have been placed through 
the dealer at local rates. How- 
ever, the small differential is justi- 
fied because of the extra work done 
by the newspaper’s business de- 
partment in re-selling the dealer 
on the promotion and working out 
certain of the details. This is a 
valuable service, well worth the 
additional cost. 

If co-operative plans call for a 
different ratio or division of costs, 
the “twin mats” are not identical 
twins, but are in sizes proportion- 
ate to the ratio of expense borne 
by each party. When the adver- 
tiser’s agreement calls for co-oper- 
ative advertising on a 60-40 basis, 
Mat Number One may be 300 lines 
and Mat Number Two 200 lines, etc. 

Masland dealers have been quite 
enthusiastic in their acceptance of 
this eminently fair plan in which 
they actually match their space 
against that of the manufacturer. 





Griswold Rejoins Chicago 
Paper 


Frank B. Griswold has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Chica~o 
Journal of Commerce. He will assume 
his new duties around October 1. Mr. 
Griswold was with the New York Timés 
from 1919 to 1924, following which he 
became Eastern representative of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. More 
recently he represented the Wall Strect 
Journal in the New York financial 
district. 

Robert E. Potter, acting advertising 
manager for the last year of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, has been appointed 
national advertising manager. 
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The past is gone, 
but the future 
belongs to the 
man who can best 
use it. 


Good copy can 
reflect the capacity 
of the wise 
business leader to 
profit by the past 
without vain 
regret and to 
look ahead with 
courage. 





HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
INC. 





95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 



































A Billy-Goat Lends Atmosphere 


to a Sales Contest 


And Constitutes a Prize That All the Salesmen Work Hard to Avoid 
Winning 


By R. P. Dodds 


Advertising Manager, The Insulite Company 


ERE at Insulite this summer 

we watched, close up, a sales 
contest in which every, contender 
strove, energetically, to avoid win- 
ning one of the prizes. 

The prize that everybody side- 
stepped so strenuously was a billy- 
goat. 

I hasten to explain that he wasn’t 
the capital prize. The capital prizes 
—-there were three of them—were 
awards of money. The billy-goat 
was the booby. But he stirred up 
more excitement than did the of- 
fered cash. 

To understand the situation, it is 
necessary to review, briefly, our 
company’s history. 

Almost twenty years ago we 
manufactured the first square foot 
of wood-fiber insulating board. Our 
logotype still proudly sets forth 
that Insulite is “the original wood- 
fiber insulating board.” 

From the beginning it was rec- 
ognized that to succeed in the mer- 
chandising of the products grouped 
under our trade name, we must 
have a sales organization that 
would be loyal, well trained, and 
enthusiastic about the future’s pos- 
sibilities. 

Hence the prime tenet of those 
who first directed the company’s 
merchandising was to pick out, not 
just good men, but the best men 
obtainable. The next step was not 
only to train these men in the rudi- 
ments of how to sell their wares, 
but also to awaken within them an 
appreciation of their problems as 
merchandisers and to produce anti- 
dotes for the business illnesses that 
must, would, and did appear. 

The result was unusual success, 
but a success born of many set- 
backs. For, along with the task 
of training and supervising the 
men went the broader task of 
schooling a nation, through adver- 





tising and merchandising, to an 
understanding of the benefits that 
accrue from the use of rigid insu- 
lation in structures. 

As time went on, other compa- 
nies entered the field. With good 
products and sound sales policies, 
they, too, did much to advance the 
budding industry. So great was 
the force of the augmented effort 
that today thinking people will 
hardly build a kennel to house the 
household dog without considering 
the use of insulating material of 
some kind. 

And now the insulating industry 
enters an era of prospective pros- 
perity, happy in the thought that 
when building is resumed, actively, 
the public will evince greater in- 
terest in the industry’s products. 


To Advertisers Will 
Go the Benefits 


It sums up that those companies 
that step forward now with clearly 
defined merchandising policies and 
well-developed campaigns of con- 
structive advertising, backed by 
trained and enthusiastic sales forces, 
will reap the benefits and assume 
the leadership that foresight and 
determination deserve. 

In preparation, it has been deemed 
politic by the Insulite Company to 
maintain the enthusiasm of its sales 
organization in the past, drab days 
by introducing, occasionally, a little 
added inducement. 

One such method of inspiring 
our sales organization was our 
two-month New Deal Sales Cam- 
paign. 

It was inaugurated in the midst 
of a becalmed building market; but 
it took advantage of the slogan of 
the nation’s most recent political 
campaign. It played upon two mo- 
tives: (1) to acquire that which is 
desirable; and (2) to avoid that 
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which is undesirable. The second 
motive we capitalized by means of 
the billy-goat. We thought we 
were merely injecting a bit of 
humor. As a matter of fact, the 
bit of humor almost ran away with 
the show. 

Yet the show was a distinct suc- 
cess. In terms of volume, the 
second month of the contest was 
better than the same month of the 
preceding year by 92 per cent. 

Our materials are purchased, 
stocked and resold by dealers in 
lumber and building materials. 
Therefore, the campaign was built 
around the idea of increasing 
the dealers’ stocks—stocks that, in 
some instances during the depres- 
sion, had been permitted to sag to 
a low level, and, in other instances, 
to disappear altogether. Our sights 
then were leveled upon the dealer, 
and upon the stock he must carry 
if the campaign was to succeed. 


Preparing Dealers 
with Stocks 


In Washington, the Administra- 
tion was doing all in its power to 
strike off the shackles of depres- 
sion and introduce a new era of 
prosperity. We wanted our dealers 
to be ready. We wanted them to 
be on their toes and doing their 
share to help the general cause; 
and we did not lose sight of the 
fact that, by seeing that they had 
ample stocks on hand, we should 
be helping them to help that cause. 

Ours is a national sales organi- 
zation, with district and zone of- 
fices at strategic points. The con- 
test was equalized nationally, and 
every man in the sales organization 
was given the same chance to win. 

We prefaced the contest with a 
thirty-day build-up; and here we 
capitalized the element of suspense, 
all carefully timed to dramatize the 
formal and detailed announcement. 

We planned the build-up mate- 
rial to dovetail, and to reach the 
men from many angles. Thus, early 
in the preparatory campaign I had 
sent out a panel of HardBoard (a 
new product) on which appeared 
a special two-month calendar—the 
two months set aside for the cam- 
paign. Next, out went a “teaser” 
letter from our sales manager of 
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dealer sales, R. E. Sherer, hinting 
that the calendar panel was “worth 
$250.” Five days later, E. H. 
Batchelder, Jr., our general sales 
manager, wrote to all zone man- 
agers, traveling zone managers, 
and salesmen in part, as follows: 


Eight days ago Dick Dodds sent 
you a special calendar. . . . Five 
days ago Bob Sherer intimated that 
that little piece of HardBoard was 
worth $250. (Ed Morrill just said, 
“At that rate, HardBoard is worth 
exactly one and a quarter million 
dollars per thousand square feet.”) 
As I was saying, when Ed inter- 
rupted me, there’s something in the 
air. 

A fog of secrecy has shrouded the 
dealer sales department ever since 
the 15th. I asked Mr. Sherer when 
he thought the fog might lift a bit 
and show what is behind all the 
hocus-pocus and he said, “I can’t 
say a word until later on.” 


Letters went to the salesmen, 
also, from the zone managers. For 
instance, T. J. Lindstrom, North- 
western district manager, wrote his 
men, in part, like this: 


From the scattered clues that have 
been sent out from different mem- 
bers of our general sales department 
during the past two weeks, your 
curiosity about the New Deal Con- 
test has undoubtedly reached fever 
pitch. 

You will recall that in the last 
contest, the writer received the zone 
managers’ booby prize and was 
forced to the extreme embarrass- 
ment of eating a fried egg a la 
mode, in the presence of all our 
sales officials. I hope you boys will 
spare me any similar embarrass- 
ments in future contests. . . . 


The official announcement when 
we finally released it, was a 
five-page, typewritten-and-processed 
booklet. 

Its opening text reviewed the cur- 
rent economic situation. It pointed 
that the contest was to be based 
upon volume of business gained, 
and that its objectives were: 

1. To secure new dealers, never 
previously sold. - 
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2. To re-sell all dealers not sold 
since July 1, 1932. 

3. To secure a re-order from 
every one of our then established 
dealers. 

The bulletin explained : 


In order that the contest may be 
completely fair and impartial, one 
basis for computation will be used 
in determining the value in points 
of each order taken. 

Points, in a graduated scale, will 
be based upon the dollars-and-cents 
value of gross billing. 

A—For every dollar of gross bill- 
ing represented by an order from a 
lumber dealer who has never been 
sold by the Insulite Company, said 
order being acceptable to our credit 
department and passed to the mill 
for actual shipment—in other words, 
a bona fide order—500 points will 
be awarded. 

B—For every dollar of gross bill- 
ing represented by an order from a 
dealer who has not been sold since 
July 1, 1932, said order being ac- 
ceptable to our credit department 
and passed on to the mill for ship- 
ment, 300 points will be awarded. 

C—An additional “points-bonus” 
of 100 points per dollar of gross 
billing will be given on all orders 
submitted during the contest, ap- 
proved by our credit department and 
sent to the mill for shipment. . . . 
The “points-bonus” will cover all re- 
orders from established dealers and 
will afford you the opportunity to 
increase your points total on orders 
taken from dealers mentioned in 
Classifications 1 and 2. 


Then, the cash prizes: 


To the salesman who, at the end 
of the contest, has received the 
greatest number of points: $100. 

To the salesman who, at the end 
of the contest, has received the sec- 
ond greatest number of points: $50. 

To that zone, which, at the end of 
the contest, has the greatest number 
of points per man (including the 
zone manager or traveling zone man- 
ager) : $100, to be distributed at the 
discretion of the men comprising 
the zone. 


And the booby: 
That zone, which, at the end of 
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the contest, has secured the fewest 
points per man (the zone manager 
or traveling zone manager is in- 
cluded in this basis) shall receive 
via express, collect, a 50-pound, live 
billy-goat. 

It will be the duty of the zone 
manager or traveling zone manager 
to accept the goat, pay the express 
charges and retain the animal for 
one week. The goat must be fed 
and watered, regularly, and main- 
tained in comfortable quarters at 
the manager’s expense. 

At the end of the week, the zone 
manager or traveling zone manager 
will re-crate the goat and ship him 
via prepaid express to that salesman 
in his zone who scored the smallest 
number of points during the contest 
period. This salesman shall accept 
the animal and retain custody for a 
week. 

At the end of the week, the sales- 
man is to re-crate the goat and re- 
ship him to the manager via prepaid 
express. The manager may then 
dispose of him. We suggest that 
the proceeds of the goat’s sale be 
divided between the manager and 
his salesman to reimburse them for 
the expense of transportation and 
upkeep. 


Throughout the contest, letters 
continued to go to zone managers, 
traveling zone managers, and sales- 
men. They went out from a num- 
ber of sources; and no one of them 
was what you might call funereal. 
About that goat, a letter that went 
out from my office contained this 
paragraph: 


Goats as a general rule are af- 
flicted. with two very grave social 
offenses. Medical men say that the 
goat is a victim of that subtle dis- 
turbance known as halitosis; and I 
can almost believe, from what I have 
heard and seen and smelled, that 
every goat should be presented with 
a cake of Lifebuoy soap. 


On the same subject, A. S. Bull, 
supervisor of sales engineering and 
service, wrote the men, in part, as 
follows: 


_ This goat lives up to its reputa- 
tion for personal perfumery. His 
former owner testifies that he has 
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halitosis, body odor, hangnails, and 
a ravenous appetite. 

Well that goat wrought mightily. 
I’d not go so far as to say that he, 
alone, was responsible for the con- 
test’s success. But he did kick up 
interest and excitement, no end! 
He inspired what seemed to be 
bales of correspondence from the 
field—letters demanding to know 
relative standings. And here at head- 
quarters, we refused to answer 
any inquiries. 

It isn’t necessary to record here 
to which district and to which 
salesman the goat finally went. 

As I see them, the important 
facts are that the contest provided 
a heap of fun, that it built up mo- 
rale and enthusiasm tremendously 
and that—as I have said—it in- 
creased the second month’s sales by 
92 per cent over the corresponding 
month of 1932. 

And now I’m giving thought to 
another contest to be staged next 
spring. If we may believe the pre- 
dictions of a business revival early 
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in 1934, you may be sure that the 
Insulite Company will be in the 
field for an early start. 

We believe in sales contests. But 
we recognize the necessity that 
they be managed adroitly and with 
a constant eye to their fairness and 
equality. We shall continue to 
use them as special incentives, feel- 
ing that they are not only good 
sales-volume stimulators, but that 
they also exhilarate our sales or- 
ganization, which is our first line 
of offense. An enthusiastic, eager, 
and animated group of salesmen, 
handling a product or products of 
exemplary quality and acceptance, 
will surmount every obstacle—in- 
cluding business depression. 

For the fact is, of course, that 
we Americans do cater to the spirit 
of competition. We love to match 
our wits and our abilities against 
the other fellow’s. There is in 
all of us the innate desire to win. 
If we lose that, we shall have 
lost something that is the very 
essence of our ability to expand. 

















PROPAGANDA? 


Perhaps you have heard this gag. 


It went the rounds during pre- 


election days. The story ended in something about political propa- 
ganda, Anyway, it got laughs. But today it’s no gag. Men and women 
are going back to work, very definitely in this territory. Every month 
since June, classified Help Wanted linage in the NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS has increased over a year ago. Available positions 


have increased, too . . 


. 496 ads in July, 1003 in August. 


Every available job is a weekly pay envelope, don’t forget that. 
And money to spend means purchasing power. Such certain signs of 
increasing spendable income demand your attention. Why not get 
into this growing market right away? This newspaper does a 
thorough selling job; reaches almost every family in the market. 
Consider the advertising economy here. 


Newark Evening News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL, Business & Adv. Mar. 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, General Representatives, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Les Angeles 
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Distribution Costs 
Must Be Cut 
























That is the feeling in many minds today. The 
Statements by government leaders in Wash- vert 
ington, bankers in New York—Chicago, teste 
manufacturers in Cleveland and farmers it is 
in Iowa—all of the same tenor. the 
Are there many other topics finding such Tha 
universal agreement? Allowed to take a INK 
natural, sensible course this is bound to resp 
result in better advertising and more ad- 
vertising. Anc 
lead 
For one thing, no system is more costly to do t 
consumers than buying merchandise, only men 
to find money gone for an unidentified, in- deal 
ferior, unsatisfactory product. One not Prin 
required to meet the mass public testing 
brought about by advertising. Effic 
tally 
For distributing to consumers the benefits as V. 
of modern invention and production, no neat 
method surpasses advertising properly done line 
—the method utilized by the Merchandis- INK 
ingly Alert. 
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The more the Merchandisingly Alert ad- 
- vertise their product, the more it is 

























’ tested by the public. The more quickly 

$ it is found to be good or bad value for 
the cost. 

i That so many of the firms in the PRINTERS’ 

: INK audience are recognized leaders in their 

) respective industries, is thus explained. 


And so, too, is assured their positions of 
leadership in the future. If you would 


) do business with leaders in future develop- 
j ment of the nation’s commerce, seek to 
deal with the Merchandisingly Alert—the 
PRINTERS’ INK audience. 


Efficient, economical distribution plays vi- 
tally in their whole scheme of business— 


as vitally as any other problem. And so in 
nearly every firm we find one or more top- 
line major executives reading the PRINTERS’ 


INK Publications—as well as usual adver- 
tising and sales managers. 




















Basic Graphic Arts Code Is 
NRA Objective 


Would Combine Six Different Printing and Publishing Groups under a 


Single Head 


EARINGS held at Washington 

last week closed with repre- 
sentatives of all branches of the 
printing industry still uncertain as 
to whether the NRA will be able 
to work out a basic code covering 
the graphic arts industry. Such a 
code is the objective of NRA. 

If the codes of the various 
groups of the industry are com- 
bined, individual groups may be 
forced to accept it. Meanwhile they 
are withholding comment until the 
basic code is completed and each 
group studies it to see if it is fair 
and reasonable, and if they can 
subscribe to it. 

As sought, the basic code would 
govern these six divisions: 

Relief printing, including trade 
typesetting and advertising typog- 
raphy, and some newspaper job 
printing plants. Code authority for 
this division, the executive com- 
mittee of the printing industry. 

Non-metropolitan newspaper pub- 
lishing and printing. Code author- 
ity, National Editorial Association. 


Lithographing. Code authority, 
Lithographers National Associa- 
tion. 


Periodical publishing and print- 
ing. Code authority, Periodical 
Publishers Institute. 

Book manufacturing. Code au- 
thority, Book Manufacturers In- 
stitute. 

Intaglio printing, including gra- 
vure, photogravure, Code authority, 
National Gravure Printers Associ- 
ation. 


Provisions of Interest 
to Advertisers 


Of interest to advertisers are the 
following provisions of the basic 
code, as contemplated: 

No product or service shall be 
quoted or sold for less than the 
cost of production, plus cost of 
material and outside purchases, 
plus a reasonable profit. Excep- 
tion: Newspapers or periodicals 
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of .bona fide circulation may 
be sold for less than production 
cost. 

Untrue circulation reports will 
constitute a code violation, as will 
misleading statements about the 
quantity or quality of printed mat- 
ter. 

Disparaging statements. concern- 
ing a competitor are a violation. 

Deliberate and unfair attempts to 
induce a customer to break his con- 
tract with a competitor, constitute 
a violation. So also will com- 
mercial bribery. 

Approval is given to the one-bid 
policy. Fictitious bids constitute a 
violation. 


Latshaw and Pierce Represent 
Periodical Publishers 


The Periodical Publishers Insti- 
tute was represented by Stanley R. 
Latshaw, of the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, and Marvin 
Pierce, of the code committee. 
Statistical data, which won com- 
mendation from Deputy Adminis- 
trator Rogers for their clarity and 
conciseness, were submitted to sup- 
port the claim that it would be im- 
possible for periodical publishers 
to increase their advertising or sub- 
scription rates for some time. 

Representing the Association of 
National Advertisers, Albert E. 
Haase asked that one provision of 
the periodical code be clarified so 
that advertisers would know what 
circulation records will be open to 
them and how they may be ex- 
amined. 

John S. Pierson, Progressive 
Farmer, J. C. Aspley, representing 
a group of Chicago publishers, and 
Charles F. Jenkins, of The Farm 
Journal, expressed opinions that 
small publishers would find it im- 
possible to meet the code’s maxi- 
mum working hour and minimum 
wage provisions. 

It is generally anticipated that 
the graphic arts code, if adopted, 
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will not apply to large daily news- 
papers. Hearings on the code of 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association also were held last 
week. Labor differences were aired, 
which will be taken up in confer- 
ence. It is not expected that the 
code will be acted upon for about 
a week. 
— 
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Counsel for the A. N. P. A., at 
the hearing on the graphic arts 
code, argued for an amendment to 
the code of “shopping news” pa- 
pers which would make it unfair 
competition to represent as a news- 
paper any handbill, page, or com- 
bination of papers distributed as a 
“shopping news.” 


+> 


Associated Broadcasts Games 


HE Associated Oil Company 
has concluded negotiations with 
Pacific Coast colleges and other 
institutions for purchase of ex- 
clusive football broadcasting privi- 
leges this season for a consideration 
of $75,000. This will make its 
eighth year of grid broadcasts in 
the West. The contract gives As- 
sociated Oil exclusive broadcasting 
privileges on all games controlled 
by the Pacific Coast Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference. 
This is the first time it has been 
necessary to purchase broadcasting 
privileges. Network facilities, sta- 


tion time and payments to schools 
and other institutions, the company 
states, will cost over $125,000. All 
outlets of NBC and the Columbia- 
Don Lee network of the Pacific 
Coast will be utilized. 

Promoting general football in- 
terest, which results in increased 
coastwide travel by automobile to 
the games, is an important part of 
the campaign, according to Harold 
R. Deal, advertising manager of 
Associated. He states that the 
broadcasts will be utilized to ac- 
quaint fans with the company’s 
new Flying A Gasoline. 
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One of a series of adver- 
tisements for our client, 
Scorr & WittiamMs, Inc. 
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What Are the Fifteen Best Books 
on Advertising? 


Printers’ INK Readers Give Choices for Two-Foot Shelf 


[Last week Printers’ INK put 
up to its readers the problem of 
answering a question from a sub- 
scriber who asked what books 
should be put on a two-foot shelf 
of the essential books on advertising. 
Already several replies have been 
received and are printed below. 

The invitation to participate in 
this informal book selection com- 
mittee is still open and as more 
lists are received they will be pub- 
lished. When the final lists are 
in all the selections will be collated 
and a two-foot shelf of fifteen 
books chosen. ] 


CaLtkins & HoLpEeN 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Four years ago I selected five key 
books on advertising for the Amer- 
ican Library Association’s “Reading 
with a Purpose” series, as follows: 


Making Advertisements and Making 
Them Pay—Roy Durstine. 

Advertising Elements and Princi- 
ples—George H. Sheldon. 

What About’ Advertising—Kenneth 
M. Goode and Harford Powel, Jr. 

Advertising Copy — George Burton 
Hotchkiss. 

Layout in Advertising—W. A. Dwig- 
gins. 

to which the Association was ami- 

able enough to add 


Business the Civilizer—Earnest Elmo 
Calkins. 


If I were recommending a list 
of fifteen more or less necessary 
books on advertising, I would still 
include the first five and add the 
following : 

Consumer Engineering—Roy Sheldon 
and Egmont Arens. 

Handbook of Window Display—Wil- 
liam Nelson Taft. 


American Newspaper Directory—N. 
W. Ayer. 
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The Written Word—H. A. Batten. 

Careers in Advertising—Edited by 
Alden James. 

Broadcast Advertising — Frank A. 
Arnold. 

New Psychology of Selling and Ad- 
vertising—Henry C. Link. 

Manual of Modern Advertising — 
Kenneth Goode. 

This Advertising Business—Roy Dur- 
stine. 

An Outline of Advertising—George 
Burton Hotchkiss. 


Earnest E_mo CALKINs. 
* * + 


New York UNIVERSITY 
New YorK 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

If you asked me for a list of 
100 good books on advertising I 
could give it more readily than a 
list of fifteen. Consequently I must 
bear in mind the use to be made of 
the library, and try to pick the 
most serviceable combination. 

It would be easy (but obviously 
unwise) to fill the entire shelf with 
general treatises that cover the 
whole subject of advertising. One 
such treatise should be in the 
hands of every student. Any of 
the following ten would probably 
be a safe choice: 

Instruction to Advertising—Brewster 
and Palmer. 

How to Advertise—French. 

Manual of Modern Advertising — 

Goode. 

Theory and Practice of Advertising— 

Hall. 


An Outline of Advertising—Hotch- 
kiss. 
Advertising Procedure—Kleppner. 


A Short Course in Advertising— 
Osborn. 


Advertising—Sheldon. 
Principles of Advertising—Starch. 
Principles of Advertising—Tipper, 
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Hollingsworth, Hotchkiss and Par- 


sons, 


Please note that the list is ar- 
ranged alphabetically by authors. 
I hesitate to express a preference 
among them (although naturally I 
have my preference). They are all 
sound, practical and readable. Most 
of them are sufficiently up to date. 
The differences are largely in size, 
proportion and method of presen- 
tation. And there are others of 
the same type that deserve con- 
sideration. 

But having selected one such 
book as a reading text, I should 
not put any of the others on the 
reference shelf. Instead, I should 
fill the space with more specialized 
works on various phases of adver- 
tising, such as research, psychol- 
ogy, copy, art, production and 
merchandising. I should include 
books on the history and on the 
social and economic aspects of ad- 
vertising. Each one should be the 
work of an authority and contain 
originak thaterial rather than mere 
compilation. 

In most of these special fields so 
many good books are available that 
the choice is an agonizing task. It 
was only by the painful process of 
elimination that I got the list down 
to fifteen. (Actually there were 
sixteen, but Sherbow’s is such a 
tiny book that it may be counted 
as 6/10ths and you say your shelf 
will accommodate 15.6.) Some 
books were shoved off that are 
among my own favorites, such as 
Wilson’s “Winning and Holding” 
and Surrey’s “Copy Technique.” 

Two old books were shoved off 
that deserve mention as landmarks 
in the development of advertising 
literature. Scott’s “Psychology of 
Advertising” and Cherington’s “Ad- 
vertising as a Business Force” prob- 
ably influenced advertising practice 
more than any half dozen books 
since their time. But here is a 
list of 15.6 good books, most of 
them published within the last few 
years : 


History and Development of Adver- 
tising—Presbrey. 

What About Advertising—Goode and 
Powel. 
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The Consumer Looks at Advertis- 
ing—Cherington. 

Careers in Advertising—James (ed.). 

Advertising Research—White. 

Psychology for Advertisers—Lucas 
and Benson. 

The New Psychology of Advertising 
and Selling—Link. 

Making Advertisements and Making 
Them Pay—Durstine. 

Advertising Copy—Hotchkiss. 


The Written Work—Batten, Good- 
rich and Toogood. : 


Advertising Layout—Young. 
Making Type Work—Sherbow. 


Advertising and Its Mechanical Pro- 
duction—Greer. 


Advertising Media—Agnew. 
Robert Collier Letter Book—Collier. 


Packages That Sell—Franken and 
Larrabee. 


I found myself unable to follow 
the example of the illustrious Babe 
Ruth, who gracefully omits his 
own name from the list of all- 
stars. If I thought the omission 
of my book would be equally con- 
spicuous, I might omit it, feeling 
confident that the readers would 
insert it. But mine is not such an 
outstanding achievement; even in 
my own biased opinion some of the 
others seem almost as good. 

G. B. Horcukxiss, 
Professor of Marketing. 


+ * * 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

After that blast I gave theory 
books (“You're Telling Me!”, 
Printers’ INK, July 13, 1933), it 
is somewhat hypocritical for me to 
admit that some of them might be 
read without harm—and as many 
as fifteen of them, at that! 

feel much as Bishop Cannon 
might feel if asked to recommend 
a nice, quiet speakeasy. However, 
I consider the following the least 
harmful of those whose titles and 
content (to some extent) I know. 

Last on this list, but certainly 
not least in my opinion, is a book 
that every writing man should 
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own. Certainly every copy writer 
who may ever be called upon to 
coin a trade name will find it price- 
less. Here we go: 


Complete Advertising (4 vols.)—In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools. 

Writing an Advertisement—Hall. 

The Advertising Handbook — Hall 
again. 

The Business of Advertising—Cal- 
kins. 

Masters of Advertising Copy—Fred- 
erick. 

The Dublin Letters—Harriman. 

The History and Development of 
Advertising—Presbrey. 

Advertising as a Business Force— 
Cherington. 

Introduction to Advertising—Brew- 
ster and Palmer. 

One Hundred Advertising Talks— 
Freeman. 

Facts and Fetishes in Advertising— 
Gundlach. 

The Written Word—Batten, Too- 
good, Goodrich. 

Effective Direct Advertising—Ram- 
say. 

Light and Color in Advertising and 
Merchandising—Luckiesh. 

March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. 


With great forebearance, I have 
omitted a book which I wrote and 
published privately at the begin- 
ning of the depression. (“Wilbur 
Whaffle, Sloganeer,” T. Harry 
Thompson, Ayer Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. 60 cents a copy, depressed 
from $1! Advt.) A bit of buffoon- 
ery for copy veterans which TI shall 
gladly send to anybody who writes 
and encloses 60 cents “to cover 
mailing, etc.”—mostly “etc.” 

T. Harry THOMPSON. 
* * * 


SMALL, KLeppner & SeIFFer, INC. 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


There are so many books which 
could well be included in an adver- 
tising library, it would be easier to 
add more shelves than to cut down 
the list. The choice of books 
would vary with the point of view, 
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age, and experience of the readers. 
But as long as you have asked for 
only fifteen books, I am offering 
my suggestion, It is not supposed 
to be a list of the best fifteen 
books; rather, it is designed to be 
well-rounded as far as the subjects 
are concerned, and in the conflict- 
ing personalities and attitudes of 
the authors. 

To worth-while general texts on 
advertising, giving a cross-section 
of the entire field: 


An Outline of Advertising by G. B. 
Hotchkiss (Macmillan, 1933). 

Manual of Modern Advertising by 
K. M. Goode (Greenberg, Pub- 
lisher, 1933). 


Not really a text, but a great 
friend to the beginner is 


Aesop Glim, Advertising Fundamen- 
talist (Prentice-Hall, 1930). 


There must be at least one book 
dissecting the reader of advertise- 
ments : 


The Consumer, His Nature ead His 
Changing Habits by A. B. Pitkin 
(McGraw-Hill, 1933). 


And two books on copy methods 
and construction (remembering that 
these subjects are also discussed in 
the general texts) : 


Tested Advertising Methods by John 
Caples (Harper, 1933). 


The Wfitten Word by Batten, Good- 
rich & Toogood (Greenberg, 1932). 


For layouts (and for the devel- 
opment of taste in advertising) : 


Layout in Advertising by W. A. 
Dwiggins (Harper, 1932). 


While on production (as that is 
the avenue through which many 
beginners start), we could include: 


Advertising and Its Mechanical Pro- 
duction by C. R. Greer (Crowell, 
1931). ” 


Radio broadcasting is not treated 
as adequately as other media in the 
foregoing books, and it is impor- 
tant. We therefore select: 


The Advertising Agency Looks at 
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Welcoming Tide 


There has been a definite tide toward more careful spending 
of advertising dollars. So Tide has joined the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 











No space buyer could ever make such a study of publication 
circulation as does the A. B. C. It is not all inclusive. A 
publication’s value to an advertiser must go beyond cir- 
culation numbers. But any buyer of advertising may quickly 
estimate the value of A. B. C. audits. Let him ponder how 
he would go about getting the same uniform comparison of 
information without such machinery as A. B. C. 



























In the field of free or controlled circulation this same de- 
mand for a uniform comparable basis is met by the C. C. A. 
(Controlled Circulation Audit). 





And se as a contribution to more careful spending of the 
advertising dollar in the field of advertising or merchandis- 
ing papers, Tide is hereby congratulated on entering the 


A. B. C, 


Following are the publications in this field and the allied 
one of publishing, that offer audited circulation of A. B. C. 
standard: 

Advertising & Selling 

Editor & Publisher 

Printers’ Ink 

Printers’ Ink Monthly 

Printed Salesmanship 

Sales Management 

Standard Rate & Data Service 

Tide 

Western Advertising 


Any or all of these will gladly send copies of their A. B. C. 
circulation statements on request. If you spend money with 
any of them, you owe it to yourself to get and study these 


reports. 
The Printers’ Ink Publications 


Journals for Advertisers 
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Radio, edited by N. O’Neil (Ap- 
pleton, 1932). 


Of course, the beginner wants 
to know what advertising is all 
about. He will discover how un- 
certain we all are in this connec- 
tion by reading: 


100 Million Guinea Pigs by Kallet & 
Schlink (Vanguard Press, 1932). 
Economics of Advertising by R. S. 
Vaile (Ronald, 1927). 

My Life in Advertising by Claude 
Hopkins (Harper, 1927). 

Careers in Advertising by James 
Alden (Macmillan, 1932). 


To find out what the advertising 
world is thinking about and doing, 
there should certainly be included: 


Printers’ InK—at least one bound 
volume. (You would really have 
room for at least two volumes, be- 
cause some of the preceding books 
don’t take up much space.) 


And finally, there should be 
added a copy of the new edition 
of that grand and glorious book 
(which, incidentally, offers an en- 
larged, carefully worked out bibli- 
ography for those who feel the 
foregoing selection inadequate)— 
“Advertising Procedure,” revised 
edition, by Otto Kleppner (Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1933). 

Otto KLEPPNER. 


* * * 


New York. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

This is an answer to the little 
article which appeared in the most 
recent edition of your periodical 
regarding the fifteen best books on 
the subject of advertising. 

The following, I think, are the 
most practical : 

Sword-Arm of Business—MacManus. 
Advertising Copy—Hotchkiss. 
Masters of Advertising Copy—Fred- 
erick. 
My Life in Advertising—Hopkins. 
Scientific Advertising—Hopkins. 
Road to Good Advertising—Collins. 
Language of Advertising—Opdycke. 
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More Profits from Advertising — 
Goode and Powel. 

Psychology of Advertising—Poffen- 
berger. 

Principles of Advertising—Tipper, 
Hotchkiss, Parsons, and Hollings- 
worth. 

Making Advertisements—Durstine. 

Imagination in Business—Deland. 

Business the Civilizer—Calkins. 

Writing Advertisements—Woolf. 

Crying Our Wares—Dickinson. 


There are probably other books 
on the subject which are as good 
or perhaps better, but at the mo- 
ment they do not suggest them- 
selves. 

J. ZIFFERBLATT. 
* + + 


MELLIAN TEXTILE MONTHLY 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Judging by my personal experi- 
ence, if Mr. Guertin, whose letter 
appears in your issue of Septem- 
ber 21, will fill that two-foot book 
shelf with bound copies of Print- 
ERS’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY, he will have an all- 
embracing advertising library 
that will answer every require- 
ment of students in his advertising 
class. 


L. LeVoy, 
Advertising Department. 
#2 


Louis F. Dow Company 
St. Paut, MINN. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Several months ago I had occa- 


‘sion to write to Printers’ INK, 


asking you to suggest to me the 
names of some books on advertis- 
ing that would be suitable for 
classroom use. You very nobly 
came forward with quite a compre- 
hensive list. 

I perused the books from about 
five different publishers, and the 
one I found to be best suited for 
text use was Kenneth M. Goode’s 
“Manual of Modern Advertising.” 
For the problems of the beginner 
in advertising, Mr. Goode’s book 
turns the trick. 


Jutes P. GotpsmirxH. 
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Why This Chain’s Operators Prefer 
Advertised Brands 


Merchandise That Customers Know Wins Out in Survey Conducted by 
Piggly Wiggly House Magazine 


W HAT is the status of nation- 
ally advertised brands in the 
self-service store? Should they re- 
ceive a strong preference in posi- 
tion and in quantity in stock over 
private-brand goods? 

This problem has been put be- 
fore Piggly Wiggly operators 
throughout the country by “The 
Weekly Turnstile,” house magazine 
of the Piggly Wiggly Corporation. 
Answers, coming from several sec- 
tions of the country, agree that 
nationally advertised brands are 
vitally important and should pre- 
dominate. 

The questions are especially in- 
teresting because of the recent 
opening in New York City of the 
first unit of a Piggly Wiggly chain 
in which strong emphasis is placed 
on private brands. 

This store is operated by a 
wholesale food firm which offers its 
merchandise under three or four 
private brands. The wholesaler’s 
brands receive from two-thirds to 
three-quarters of total shelf space 
for any items they cover, with all 
the nationally advertised brands 
that are carried in that merchan- 
dise being crowded into the re- 
maining space. 

It seemed evident in the first few 
weeks of operation that this set-up 
was working out well. It was ex- 
plained by men connected with the 
store and with the Piggly Wiggly 
Corporation that it is unusual for 
a Piggly Wiggly store to play up 
private brands so strongly, and that 
it was practicable for this store 
only because the private brands in 
question have had strong accep- 
tance for years in the territory. 

“Under normal conditions a 
Piggly Wiggly store cannot be run 
successfully unless it places its 
chief dependence on national 
brands,” an official of the Piggly 
Wiggly Corporation explained. 

Reprinted with permission from the 
Grocery Edition of Chain Store Age. 
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“Even here, where the people know 
the private brands that are being 
pushed, the national brands are 
faster movers.” 

His statement regarding the im- 
portance of nationally advertised 
brands for self-service stores is 
borne out by operators who have 
stated their views in the corpora- 
tion’s house magazine. 

The strongest reason put forward 
in these discussions is the obvious 
one that women who serve them- 
selves will select merchandise that 
they know—and that means nation- 
ally advertised brands in most in- 
stances. A considerable difference 
in price in favor of the private 
brand may lead some customers to 
try it, but it has been found that 
the majority will pass up price in 
favor of goods with which they 
are familiar. 


Piggly Wiggly Itself Is 
Nationally Advertised 


Another strong point mentioned 
by some of the operators hinges on 
the one just made. Piggly Wiggly 
itself is a nationally advertised sys- 
tem of merchandising, and many of 
the stores have what is, in a sense, 
a national patronage. The policy of 
uniform arrangement of merchan- 
dise on the shelves is based, at least 
in part, on this fact. 

It is not unusual for a self-ser- 
vice store to serve on the same day 
customers hailing from _ several 
States. One operator declares that 
in the summer season persons from 
eighteen or twenty States may en- 
ter a single store. In strange sur- 
roundings these customers instinc- 
tively turn to a store they know, 
this operator points out. It is 
logical that they will be fully as 
interested in buying merchandise 
they know. If national advertising 
sells Piggly Wiggly, this operator 
says, it will sell merchandise fully 
as effectively. 

In discussing tlie importance of 
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nationally advertised brands as 
against private brands a Western 
operator touches on a point that 
should be interesting to all manu- 
facturers and packers. 

“One good thing that many of 
them are overlooking,” he says, 
“is the great swing to self-service 
merchandising which has come 
about in the last few years. They 
have not kept pace with this change 
so far as their labels are con- 
cerned. 

“I, personally, have always been 
careful how and when I handle 
private label merchandise. More 
than one retail merchant’s enter- 
prise has been wrecked as a re- 
sult of his buying too much with 
private label brands. 


Label Is More Than 
a Thing of Beauty 


“If the merchant does go in for 
private label brands for reasons of 
his own, he should make sure that 
the label is not just a thing of 
beauty or art, but is a thing that 
gives the prospective customer a 
good idea as to the contents of the 
container.” 

Nationally advertised brands are 
better for the store from the stand- 
point of profit, another operator 
asserted. 

“Many merchants are influenced 
by private brand sales talks,” he 
said, “and are led to believe that 
greater profits are realized from 
private brands than from nation- 
ally advertised brands. In many 
instances this is perhaps true so 
far as the single package is con- 
cerned. 

“But a larger percentage of 
profit, without volume, does not 
produce as much revenue as a 
smaller percentage with a larger 
volume. Certainly there is no doubt 
that the nationally advertised brands 
will bring a greater volume in 
most cases.” 

This same angle of profit was 
discussed by another operator who 
made the statement that “my rec- 
ords show that private label brands 
cost about 5 cents a dozen more 
than nationally advertised brands. 
It may be an unusual statement 
but it is true as far as I am con- 


cer 
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“Yet, if much thought is given to 
this, it will be realized that na- 
tional advertisers—even though 
they spend a great amount of 
money—subsequently receive mani- 
fold benefits from their advertising 
dollar which enable them to sell 
their popular brands at favorable 
prices.” 

This man asserted that even in a 
particular locality where the whole- 
saler is situated, where his brand 
may be known, it has little pulling 
power in relation to nationally ad- 
vertised goods. 

“Private brand manufacturers,” 
another man wrote, “constantly 
stimulate their business and trade 
by advertising nationally advertised 
merchandise with their private 
brands. This, it seems to me, is very 
strong evidence of the force and 
power of national advertising.” 

Reliability of the firm behind the 
merchandise was discussed by some 
of the operators. They asserted that 
as a general rule they have confi- 
dence in the integrity of firms that 
are national advertisers, and confi- 
dence in their goods. One man 
called attention to the willingness 
of these firms to co-operate with 
retailers on local advertising. 


Preferred Position 
on the Shelf 


It is profitable to display nation- 
ally advertised brands on the sec- 
ond shelf from the top, one operator 
said. This puts the goods at the 
customer’s eye level. 

“Most housewives have been 
made conscious of these nationally 
advertised brands,” he explained, 
“and so quite naturally demand 
them. One of the most important 
of Piggly Wiggly policies is ‘na- 
tionally known brands at low 
everyday prices.’” 

The Piggly Wiggly Corporation 
expressed its own view of the im- 
portance of nationally advertised 
brands by pointing out that three 
of the Cincinnati units of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. are 
being used for experimental pur- 
poses, and that it will be the cor- 
poration’s purpose to see that every 
customer will at all times find in 
the stores, among other things, 
“her favorite national brand con- 
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veniently placed for easy and 
prompt selection.” 

Private label goods have their 
place on the shelves, operators said, 
but that place must be subordinate 
to nationally advertised goods. 

The degree of importance to be 
given to any private brand depends 
upon its acceptance in the locality 
—as in the case of the first New 
York Piggly Wiggly which serves 
a community already familiar with 
the quality of the private brands 
the store offers. 

The store should be able to count 
on its own prestige, its own repu- 
tation for selling only satisfactory 
merchandise, to move a _ certain 
quantity of any label that it offers. 
But if it counts too heavily on its 
ability to sell long-profit, unknown 
merchandise the self-service store 
is flirting with disaster, operators 
declared. 





Heads Boston Advertising 
Post 


Hal R. MacNamee, executive of the 
Richardson, Alley & Richards Company, 
has been elected commander of the Cross- 
cup-Pishon Post of the American Legion, 
composed of Boston advertising men. 

Other officers elected include: Vice- 
commanders, August Hirshbaum, of 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., 
Charles J. O’Brien, and Alexander Ken- 
nedy; adjutant, William J. Newman; 
chaplain, Howard Outwater; finance 
holder, Lindley A. Bond, and judge ad- 
vocate, Claude S. Hartwell. 

Elected officers also included athletic 
officer, Winthrop J. Snow; child welfare 
officer, John H. eddy; employment of- 
ficer, William J. Langworthy; historian, 
Leonard H. Nason; radio officer, George 
A. Harder; liaison officer, Frank T. 
Bobst; sergeant-at-arms, Roscoe Ji Grear, 
and service officer, Frank J. Lally. 


Heads New Life Insurance 
Advertisers Group 


Nelson A. White, of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
a ge was elected president of the 
Life Advertisers Association, organized 
at Chicago this week by representatives 
of life insurance companies. 

Stephen Swisher, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, is vice-president; D. Bobb Slat- 
tery, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, is treasurer, and 
Bert Leiper, Pilot Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C., is secretary. 

The new association will devote itself 
to the promotion of advertising policies 
which will further a better understanding 
of life insurance. 
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STITCHING 
PROBLEM 


is Not too small 


to engage the serious 
thought of management 
and its sales executives 


Often, expensive methods 
are used for fastening mate- 
rials together, when a mod- 
ern stitcher would save time 
and money. 

And do a better job. 


Packages or fibre containers, 
empty or full—there’s a 
stitcher to close them quick- 
ly and economically. 

Bags, or packages of cement, 
charcoal, flour, fertilizer, 
feed, candy, hardware—the 
field ranges from packing 
houses and bakers, through 
the shoe manufacturing lines 
to auto accessories and thou- 
sands of other products. 


A modern stitcher does the 
job — satisfactorily, quickly, 
economically. 

The field of the stitcher has 
increased immeasurably. 
This “closing” problem is 
worth careful consideration. 
A right decision often means 
the difference between profit 
and loss. 


As manufacturers of stitch- 
ing machines for all pur- 
poses, general and special, 
we'd be glad to take up the 
subject with you. 


Morrison— 


J. L. MORRISON CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Division of 
| HARRIS - SEYBOLD - POTTER | 






































Chain Association Dissolves 


OX September 30, the National 
Chain Store Association will 
dissolve. Decision to disband was 
reached at a recent meeting of the 
executive committee of the group, 
which submitted the following 
recommendations : 

“Pressing economic circumstances 
relating from activities of the Fed- 
eral Government, as well as from 
other natural causes, have served 
to so emphasize strictly trade prob- 
lems that a vast majority of chain- 
store merchants now seem to feel 
that it is vital to them to partici- 
pate in the activities of that as- 
sociation which most completely 
and effectively meets their respec- 
tive trade problems. 

“We naturally recognize that 
under existing circumstances, vari- 
ous types of chain-store merchants 
are increasingly looking to their 


a 


Insurance Advertisers Elect 


At the annual meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, held this week 
at Briarcliff, N. Y., Henry H. Putnam, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, was elected president. 

Clarence Palmer, Insurance Company 
of North America, was elected vice-presi- 
dent and Arthur Reddall, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, treasurer. 

% & Benedict, Frank Ennis and 
A. Spaulding were members of 
the executive committee. 


Death of Sime Silverman 


Sime Silverman, founder and owner 
of Variety, died last week at Hollywood 
from a lung hemorrage. He was sixty- 
one. 

Under Mr. Silverman’s_ direction, 
Variety has become not only a publish- 
ing success but a unique departure in 
journalism. Of and for the world of the 
theater, its language is the argot of 
the stage and screen fearlessly edited. 

Mr. Silverman is survived by his son, 
Syd, president of Variety. 


Julian Field Joins CBS 


Julian Field, former vice-president of 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., has joined the 
Columbia Broadcasting System as di- 
rector of the commercial program de- 
partment. Mr. Field was formerly with 
the Chicago Tribune, went into adver- 
tising with Aubrey & Moore, Inc., Chi- 
cago agency, and later came to New York 
to join Lennen & Mitchell. He served 
that agency first as an account execu- 
tive, becoming vice-president in 1931. 


_ 
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respective trade group organiza- 
tions for guidance in all problems 
involving joint activity.” 

Dissolution of the association 
was hastened by the recent resigna- 
tion of Robert W. Lyons, who has 
served as the association’s execu- 
tive vice-president since its incep- 
tion. Mr. Lyons resigned to re- 
sume his law practice and in order 
to devote a larger amount of time 
to his personal interests. He will 
be connected with the law firm oi 
Parrish, Cohen, Guthrie & Wat- 
ters, Washington, D. C., and 
will have offices both in Washing- 
ton and New York. 

It is understood that a National 
Council of representatives of the 
various trade associations in the 
chain-store industry will soon be 
formed to consider problems facing 
the industry at large. 


+ 
Heads Gerlach-Barklow 


J. C. MacKeever, vice-president and 
director of sales of The Gerlach-Barklow 
Company, Joliet, Ill., has been elected 
president, to succeed Theodore R. Ger- 
lach, who died last month. 

Before entering the calendar and direct- 
mail field, Mr. MacKeever was engaged 
in sales and sales promotional work with 
the Procter & Gamble Company. From 
there he went to the American Litho- 
graph Company, New York, as director 
of sales of the Knapp Company, an 
affiliated organization, and later was 
elected president of the company. 

He joined Gerlach-Barklow in 1923. 


Photographers Appoint Abel 

The Photographers’ Association of 
America has appointed Charles Abel as 
secretary of the association and execu 
tive manager for the national code com 
mittee for the portrait and commercia! 
photography industry. Mr. Abel will con 
tinue to operate his publishing business 
Abel’s Photographic Weekly was recently 
selected as the official organ of the asso 
ciation, headquarters of which have been 
moved from Flint, Mich., to 501 Caxton 
Building, Cleveland. 


Newspaper Advertising 
Executives to Meet 


The Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association, Inc., will hold its fall meet- 
ing at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Oc- 


tober 19. Forenoon and afternoon will 
be devoted to round table and other dis- 
cussions. A noon-day luncheon will be 
addressed by a speaker to be announced. 
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Farmer Has 
Regained Confidence 
in the Future 


(Continued from page 6) 


ment can be reached during the 
next year by manufacturers who 
apply skill to the task. These 
potential orders will be placed 
somewhere. 
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The first asset required by firms | 


interested in the rural 
to have goods that farmers really 
need; they are not interested these 
days in buying trash. Rural people 
no longer will 
pressure selling of inferior imple- 
ments, or equipment of any kind, 


market is | 


respond to high- | 


as they did in the early days of | 


power farming, when many poorly 
designed machines were ,marketed. 
Those times will never return. 


Countrymen have made extensive | 
additions to their fund of mechan- | 


ical knowledge in the last few 
years. And they have developed 
their own local authorities in this 
field. Almost every rural commun- 
ity contains two or three, and fre- 
quently more, farmers who 
outstanding in mechanical ability. 
To a considerable extent they set 
the pace in purchasing. 

But farmers can be influenced 
within the range of quality prod- 
ucts by able selling. They will 
respond to skilful advertising based 
on sound rural psychology. 


are | 


The | 


appeal in copy is of greater im- | 
portance today than at any time in | 
my knowledge. There never was | 
a period, so far as I am aware, | 


when advertising agencies 


were | 


justified in going to such extreme | 
lengths in giving their copy de- | 


partments an opportunity to obtain 
a clear perspective on 
rural thought. 

Some agencies plainly lack an up- 
to-date background in the selection 
of media to cover the farm mar- 
ket. They would do well to conduct 
further investigations on this prob- 
lem among country people. For 
reader acceptance of publications 
in this field has changed markedly 
in the last two years. To a greater 
extent than ever before it is based 
on sound editorial merit. 


changing | 
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UNUSUAL 


that a man of the charac- 
ter and experience this 
advertisement describes, 
should be available for a 
new connection... . Only 
because the industry with 
which he has been most 
successfully connected 
now offers little promise 
for the future does he seek 
a new field of endeavor.... 
His activities, covering the 
general ramifications of 
business management, 
have been especially in the 
marketing of high grade 
specialty products through 
wholesale distributors, 
with a well rounded-out 
experience in retail selling, 
a detailed knowledge of 
the retailer’s require- 
ments, and a comprehen- 
sive experience in credit 
extension and instalment 
financing. 


This man now seeks a new field 
for his activities, either in an 
executive capacity with some 
large manufacturer, or would 
be interested in a distributing 
agency for some well-known 
product, which he is in a posi- 
tion to wholly or partly finance, 
in a territory offering sufficient 
opportunity to be attractive to 
a man of his calibre... . Address 
**G,”’ Box 100, Printers’ Ink. 





Cutting Out Frills to Meet Today’s 
Selling Needs 


Why a Straightforward Mail Announcement Was Substituted for More 
Spectacular Type of Advertising 


By M. M. Lebensburger 


Advertising Manager, B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Inc 


‘WO pronounced results of busi- 

ness conditions have combined 
to make harder any promotional 
job to the trade: Merchants are 
highly skeptical of the results 
which they can expect from any 
merchandise and, at the same time, 
the necessity of getting actual re- 
sults from trade advertising has 
increased 

This was the situation faced 
when the seasonal announcement of 
spring and summer merchandise 
was to be prepared to reach the 
retail trade preceding the represen- 
tatives’ trip into the territories. 

The solution to the problem con- 
stituted a reversal of everything 
which had been done of that nature 
in the past by our company. 

The first Kuppenheimer merchan- 
dise announcements were mailed out 
of Chicago in 1892, These and the 
announcements which followed for 
many years embodied pictures of 
the clothing models and little more. 

In succeeding years, as prestige 
was built up, the announcements 
assumed a more formal tone and 
were intended to be primarily a 
highly attractive and physically 
correct piece of advertising. Each 
one was to represent to the trade 
the distinction and good taste asso- 
ciated with anything produced by 
Kuppenheimer. 

However, this sort of publicity 
became obsolete when the clothing 
market was corrupted in 1930. 
Merchants expected some unusual 
performance from the manufac- 
turer in order to put their business 
again on a profitable basis and it 
was necessary for all publicity to 
indicate the unusual and spectacu- 
lar. The spectacular announcement 
was used during this period. The 
announcements issued during this 
period were in giant size and type 
and illustrations were scaled ac- 
cordingly, 


With some modification the same 
form of promotion was used 
in 1932. 

But an entirely new problem was 
introduced into the scheme for 1933 
advertising, and the announcement 
which was to be produced for the 
spring and summer line would have 
to be essentially different in appear- 
ance and text than anything which 
had preceded it 

In the first place, there was noth- 
ing to gain with an announcement 
which would attract attention to 
itself. There was no motive in the 
work such as building up prestige. 
A reaction such as, “My, that’s an 
attractive announcement,” would 
be futile and undesirable. 


Tuned to the 
Spirit of the Day 


Another element entered into this 
work. It was undesirable for the 
announcement to look expensive. 
Economy was the rule of the day 
and any promotion which savored 
of extravagance would be criticized 
by many thoughtful and observant 
dealers. 

Although these two factors were 
strong in dictating the course on 
which to proceed, primarily the 
polite and conventional type of 
merchandise announcement was 
ruled out because it could not hope 
to accomplish the necessary pur- 
pose of the mailing piece, which 
was to invite active favor toward 
the line. This announcement had to 
influence the merchant to make 
some definite decision regarding his 
spring plans. If it did less than 
that, it would be a failure. The 
reaction sought was something like 
this, “That must be an unusually 
attractive line of clothing and I'd 
better wait until I see it before I 
make any plans.” 

Nor could a 


spectacular an- 
nouncement hope to accomplish 
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this. Sensational promotion was 
vitiated because it had been used 


' and misused for several years. Ex- 


travagant and unfounded state- 
ments had been made. The merchant, 
himself, had in the aggregate been 
one of the worst offenders. Be- 
cause he had used spectacular pro- 
motion himself, because he was on 
intimate terms with misstatements 
and exaggerations, he naturally dis- 
believed any sensational claim made 
by others and distrusted anyone 
who exercised the same means in 
an attempt to get his business. 

The form that the announcement 
finally took constituted an avoid- 


hance of all objectionable features 
which have been cited and an at- 
‘tempt to include all beneficial fea- 
} tures which might contribute to a 
| successful season. 


The book was divided into two 


i distinct parts so that when the 


covers were opened one section 
folding at the side was bound at 
the left and the other section fold- 


i ing at the end was bound at the 


right. Each page handled a specific 


j subject and the pages were indexed 
i by die cutting. The title of each 


page was visible when the covers 
were opened and these titles formed 
the inside design of the book. 

One part of the book described 
the new merchandise in a simple, 
concise and straightforward style. 
The other part was devoted to a 
review of all other advantages in- 
herent in an affiliation between the 
merchant and Kuppenheimer. 

By its simplicity and its almost 
severe lack of any esthetic quality, 
the book acquired its title, “Telling 
It Straight.” 

As has been indicated, the book 
was considerably more than an an- 

os 


Kelvinator Advances Petrie 
and Woodcox 


The Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, 
has appointed Vance C. Woodcox to the 
newly created ition of advertising di- 
rector for all Kelvinator interests. He 
has been with the organization for the 
last eight years, most recently as sales 
promotion and advertising manager of the 
Kelvinator division. 

R. I. Petrie, formerly sales manager 
of the Leonard refrigerator division, has 
been appointed sales manager of Kel- 
vinator, He succeeds J. S. Sayre, who 
has joined Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
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nouncement of the spring showing. 
The contents included a reference to 
practically every advantage in the 
Kuppenheimer franchise as con- 
trasted with other branded and un- 
branded lines. 

The need for thorough classifica- 
tion was obvious when you consider 
that all of these facts would be 
ponderous and unreadable when 
presented in one book. By the 
visible index system, the reader 
might select immediately on open- 
ing a book just what he was in- 
terested in and might read only 
that subject. Physically, the book 
was produced so that it would have 
sufficient permanence that the mer- 
chant would be encouraged to file 
it for further reference. 

The job was dedicated to a 
definite purpose, which was to con- 
vey to the merchant in a convinc- 
ing way all of the advantages which 
he enjoys by his association with 
Kuppenheimer, It created consider- 
able comment by sharp contrast 
with other promotional matter 
reaching merchants at the same 
time. “Telling It Straight” became 
a popular slogan among Kuppen- 
heimer dealers. 

The booklet itself was used as a 
text-book by the representatives of 
the house and on its contents they 
based their presentation of the 
spring line. It was considered to 
include all of the facts which could 
be presented to the trade in order 
to make them aware of the benefits 
of our merchandising plan. 

Before the book was mailed out, 
it was introduced to the trade by 
personal letters from the house rep- 
resentatives which urged the mer- 
chants to give the book a careful 
and thoughtful reading. 

a 


Brewing Account to Hoyt 

The Croft Brewing Company, Boston, 
has appointed the Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, Inc., to handle its advertising. The 
first product to be advertised will be 
Croft Ale. The Hoyt agency will also 
handle the advertising for Bismarck 
Beer, a product of the Bismarck Brew- 
ing Company, Baltimore, a subsidiary. 


Joins Milwaukee Agency 
J. P. Phelan, until recently Chicago 
representative of Rudolf Mosse, Inc., 
has joined the staff of Freeze-Vogel- 


Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency, where he will head a new pub- 
lic relations department, 
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_ New York, SePreMBeR 28, 1933 


R.. G. Tugwell, 

A Plea Assistant Secre- 

for Unity tary of Agricul- 

ture, has written a good-tempered 

and vigorous argument in favor of 

the pending amendment to the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act. 

On the ground that public safety 
and the protection of legitimate 
business demand a strict curb on 
dishonest advertisers, he declares 
that it is highly necessary for the 
Government to have the sweeping 
powers which are not included in 
the present Food and Drugs Act. 

Such a law, he correctly says, is 
a protection not only to the in- 
nocent public, but to publishers and 
broadcasters who want advertis- 
ing to be honest but who cannot 
afford “to maintain costly labora- 
tories for testing advertised prod- 
ucts.” The strong hand of the 
Government is, therefore, essential. 

Printers’ INK strongly endorses 
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Professor Tugwell’s statement of 
the abuses that unquestionably exist 
in the merchandising of foods, 
drugs and cosmetics—even though 
such advertising, judged by the 
standards that existed twenty years 
ago, is now relatively clean. It 
also agrees that the new Food and 
Drugs Act, finally evolved by the 
brain trust after much labor and 
many official hearings, could be 
efficacious in removing or at least 
lessening many existing evils. 

But why confine the good work 
to drugs, foods and cosmetics? 

In every other branch of adver- 
tising there are fakers of varying 
degrees of crookedness. A national 
law, therefore, that overlooks these 
would go only a small way toward 
making advertising what all honest 
publishers and all honest adver- 
tisers want it to be. 

There is another law pending 
which will be passed upon by the 
same Congress that considers the 
Tugwell Bill. This is the Capper 
Bill which, although much simpler 
in its wording, aims at penalizing 
and eradicating existing evils from 
all advertising. 

While we are about it, why not 
make a thorough job, go the whole 
route and thus supply the means 
for making advertising clean in 
every part? 

PRINTERS’ INK is naturally pre- 
disposed in favor of the Capper 
Bill. It had a great deal to do, in 
fact, with the introduction of the 
measure. Moreover, the bill is 
based on the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute which is now law in 
twenty-five States and is being vig- 
orously used by Better Business 
Bureaus the country over. 

We may be a bit immodest, 
therefore, in urging the Capper 
Bill’s passage. But if an idea is 
good, why let false modesty stand 
in the way? 

It seems to us that Professor 
Tugwell and Senator Capper would 
be doing a smart thing for the 
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benefit of business as a whole if 
they would get together on this 
thing. Both are high-minded gentle- 
men, zealous in their efforts to pro- 
tect honest advertisers and publish- 
ers and to give a square deal to 
consumers. 
In union there is strength. 





No doubt, Frank- 
lin P. Adams 

at Work would protest— 
as, vigilantly, and often single- 
handedly, he polices the American 
language from the vantage point 
of his Conning Tower in the New 
York Herald Tribune—that not 
even an accomplished hisser could 
hiss the guttural consonants on his 
sibilator ; yet the fact remains that 
public sentiment has made a hiss- 
ing and a byword of the phrase, 
“rugged individualism.” 

Almost, our citizens have shamed 
the slogan out of all respectability. 

Yet not even an election that 
amounted to a revolution could 
quite shake out of us our inherited 
ideals. We may clock our work- 
ing hours by fiat. We may regi- 
ment our industries to the goose- 
step of a dictatorial rhythm, and 
march our enterprises past a re- 
viewing stand where hangs an 
emblem oddly unlike our Stars and 
Stripes. But at heart, each of us 
is still a Minute Man; and, to the 
glory of the courage of men, the 
spirit that pulled the muzzle-load- 
ers’ triggers from behind stone 
walls at Lexington still pops forth. 

Campaigning for business, the 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corporation has been hanging up 
sales records. August of ’33 beat 
August of ’32 by 48 per cent; and 
August of ’33 beat July of ’33 by 
127 per cent. 

“With two months of the NRA 
behind us,” says President C. U. 
Williams, “it is evident that the 
NRA is a road we all should 
travel, rather than a vehicle we all 
may ride.” 

And he adds: “We accept the 


Leadership 
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favorable showing of the last few 
months as a healthy sign that there 
is still a premium on the aggres- 
siveness we all regard as so 
typically American.” 

“Typically American!” There 
spoke a spokesman for the growing 
contingent that believes that we 
progress, not only by parade, but 
also by action. There spoke an 
individualist who, for the better 
leadership of American business, 
ought to be multiplied by about 
500,000. 





Many companies 
New which during the 
Products lean years spent 
money to develop new products 
through their research divisions 
now hold an advantage over less 
aggressive competition. A recent 
statement made by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company is a case 
in point. 

During 1930 this company brought 
out a new cash machine and a new 
pass book machine for savings 
banks. The next year, even worse 
in business in sales on all products, 
it worked out and developed a new 
standard typewriter, and so on. 

Not satisfied with this burst of 
development and research, the com- 
pany in 1932 introduced a totally 
new adding and subtracting ma- 
chine and also an electric type- 
writer. 

All of this development work was 
charged to current expenses, and 
in spite of this Burroughs remained 
in the black during 1932 and also 
showed an earning power for the 
first six months of this year. 

This one example of a company 
which refused to sit idly by during 
the bad days and allow its brains 
and management to lie fallow 
merely because sales were hard to 
get, has been duplicated in many 
other industries. Such organizations 
are now enabled to start forward 
to the better days just ahead, with 
new lines, new advertising copy, 
with new sales and promotion plans. 
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“You wouldn’t 
know,” exclaimed 
visitors at the 
home of Mrs. Bessie Layton, in 
New Orleans—and our source of 
information is the esteemed and re- 
liable Plumbing and Heating Trade 
Journal—“you wouldn’t know that 
it was the same bathroom!” 

Behind that unusual remark—un- 
usual in that the numerous and ex- 
claiming visitors who came troop- 
ing to Mrs. Layton’s bathroom 
were perfect strangers to her—be- 
hind that remark is the story of 
a triumph that, at least indirectly, 
has brought Mrs. Layton some 
measure of national prominence. 

Although her feelings may be 
somewhat mixed, she has contrib- 
uted to an enterprise of social 
significance. She has helped set 
up—tangibly and officially—another 
milestone of social and business 
progress. 

It seems that the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Plumbers, in 
convention in New Orleans, staged 
a contest in which prizes were to 
be awarded—with classifications as 
to periods—to the three best jobs 
of bathroom-modernization. 

And right in New Orleans, Mr. 
Manuel C. Royes, master plumber 
to whom plumbing is an art and 
whose heart is in his work, col- 
laborated with Mrs. Layton, whose 
unmodernized bathroom any con- 
noisseur would have hailed as 
Grade-A 1890-1900; and together 
they achieved an effect in modern- 
ism that not only won a prize and 
attracted a parade of approving 
visitor-plumbers, but also got its 
picture into at least one publication 
that circulates from coast to coast. 

Nor was that all. And-here en- 
ters the interest of those forward- 
looking product-designers who, a 
year or so ago, proposed the estab- 
lishment, in Washington or some- 
where, of a permanent exposition 
of manufactured things. 

For, records the Plumbing and 
Heating Trade Journal, “after the 


A Bathroom 
Enshrined 
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quaint assembly pictured on the 
opposite page had been removed,” 
the old fixtures were “presented to 
the Louisiana State Museum in the 
Crescent City, where they have 
been placed on exhibition with 
many other antiques.” 

Here is something more than 
crass commercialism. Our nation 
may be young, but we do revere 
our traditions and our institutions. 





Out in deep cen- 
The End of ter, the flag is 


the Ninth coming down; 


and across the green-and-tawny 
diamond, mottled patterns of hu- 
manity flow toward the exits. 

' Near a dugout lingers a lonely 
figure. Not with literal eyesight 
can you see him, but only with the 
vision of memory. But as he 
stands there, twisting his cap in his 
broad, strong hands, he is very, 
very real. 

“T wonder what’s keepin’ him,” 
he whispers. “He ast me would I 
wait for him here. And when | 
ast him was it sump’n about Flor- 
rie, he kinda smiled and said no, 
he wanted me to wait for him so 
we could go home together.” 

Now the one near the dugout 
looks up, and grins. For down 
from the press box comes another 
—a tall, slender, dark-eyed figure 
whose quiet footsteps only the ears 
of belief can hear. 

He comes straight to the other. 
The two men clasp hands. Then 
they turn and, arm-in-arm, smiling 
with eyes that see far, they go 
striding off, into the sunset. 

Jack Keefe and Ring Lardner 
have gone home—together—to Val- 
halla. 

And we who read magazines 
and books and newspapers will re- 
member them always as two who 
made more joyous our hours under 
the reading lamp; and some of us 
will feel that baseball has been 
worth while, if only it gave us 
these. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


Our policy—in 62 words 


As each new account comes to 
us, a highly specialized service 
is built around it —tailor made. 


We do not take on an additional 
client until we have established 
this thorough service behind the 


latest one. 


We further restrict the growth of 
our clientele to the capacity of 
one or more of our principals to 
give continuous personal service 
to each client. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 





























Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


N the September copy 

used by the Campbell 
Soup Company, it 
succeeded in getting five 
distinctive features— 
each and every one of 
which suggests Camp- 
bell the moment it 
reaches the readers’ eye. 

(1) The 
red, which is 
trade-mark. 

(2) The tomato. 

(3) The plate of soup. 

(4) The can. 

(5) The little figure 
with its accompanying 
verse. 


Any one of these is 
nationally recognized as 
representing the Camp- 
bell products. Is this not 
an unusual accomplish- 
ment in advertising 
copy? 
It would seem that 
Campbell has set a 
mark which copy writers might do 
well to aim at. 
— 


beautiful 
almost a 


aie 


A member of the Class sends a 
recent Camel Cigarette newspaper 
advertisement which shows two 
stenographers, at their desks, chat- 
ting and smoking. The Class mem- 
ber remarks: 

“Perhaps you have noticed the 
attached clipping. Apparently the 
tobacco companies, now that they 
have gotten men, women and chil- 
dren to smoke, are going to extend 
their endeavors and try to get the 
women to smoke as many hours a 
day as possible. 

“After they have sold the women 
on the idea of smoking in offices— 
providing said women don’t get 
fired by the boss who might not 
approve of smoking—I suppose we 
will see advertisements picturing 
them smoking as they nurse their 
babies, as they ride in the subways, 
as they vacuum the household rugs, 
etc. 


—_— Sour 
sh 


the moment you taste it! 
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“T trust you gather from this 
letter that at least one advertising 
man thinks the cigarette companies 
are going too far.” 

The Schoolmaster will let the 
moral side of this issue pass for the 
moment but he does wonder how 
many offices do permit  stenog- 
raphers to smoke. He has seen it 
done in only a few offices. One 
he recalls is an advertising agency 
which has been preparing copy for 
one of the other leading cigarettes 

* * * 


And now, jarring precedent if 
not actually breaking it, the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway 
takes its pen in hand and writes ti 
the ladies. 

The North Western writes vica- 
riously. To several thousand women 
in Chicago and its suburbs, the 
railroad has sent copies of a book- 
let entitled, “Intimate Letters from 
Marie to Helen.” 

Marie, it seems, is a chatty soul. 
In any exchange of correspondence 
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she'd be a difficult opponent to keep 
up with. She starts off one letter 
like this: 

“Dear Helen: Your letter arrived 
at a most appropriate time. You 
know, mother badly needs a few 
weeks’ change and rest (she still is 
all worn out nursing dad through 
that grippe attack). But she in- 
sists on not leaving dad—afraid he 
can’t take care of himself! 

“Dad feels he’d rather spend the 
money for a vacation for the two 
of us than for doctor bills for 
mother, and, of course, there’s no 
question how IT feel about it. But 
I'm not much help on the financial 
end—that is, I wasn’t until yester- 
day. 

“You see, yesterday afternoon I 
dropped in at the North Western 
Loop Ticket Office—and I was so 
thrilled and excited! In the first 
place, they convinced me—and I 
am sure can now convince 
mother—that a vacation need not 
cost a fortune. The folks over 
there They 
were sO nice—you’d think I was 
the only one who had any vaca- 
tion problems. 

“And I’m satisfied now, after 
getting all the information, that 
two weeks is ample time to go 
places and see things. In fact, in- 
teresting trips can be planned for 
even one week or ten days, if 
mother absolutely can’t be pried 
away from home for a longer 
period. 

“I’m being very strategic—plan- 
ning a regular campaign, as ’twere. 
But mother’s calling me to set the 
table—so I can’t tell you any more 
right now. Affectionately—” 

Subsequent letters reveal that a 
man from the ticket office came 
right out to the house and they all 
talked it over and Mother finally 
decided on Yellowstone; and that 
Mother and Marie finally set forth 
—Marie meeting on the train a 
VERY attractive young man from 
somewhere in Ohio—and that they 
saw Old Faithful and the Fountain 
Paint Pot and the Emerald Pool 
and Firehole Lake and Yellow- 
stone Lake and the Grand Canyon 
of the Yellowstone and many other 
things; and that they liked the 
comforts of the North Western 
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INK 


| Intelligent enough to get to the 


| right people. 


Imagination 
enough to see the possibilities of 


| advertising and make others see 


them. . . . Energy and leg-power 
to contact enough prospects to pro- 
duce a real volume of business . . . 
and . .. I can show a record of 


| accomplishment on a leading pub- 


| and the agency. 


lication—a record that is unique in 
the depression years of 1932-1933. 
1,” Box 102, Printers’ Ink. 


Hard Work—Experience 


Mr. Publisher, is that what you are look- 
ing for in a space representative? Then 
| shall appreciate the privilege of con- 
ferring with you. I know what it is to 
nght for business from both the client 
Have helped many con- 
cerns with their advertising and sales 
plans, written copy, made market re- 
searches to find the buyers and how best 
to sell them. Over 15 years’ experience 
with Penton Publishing Co., two agencies, 


| three national concerns. Well acquainted 


with industrial executives and agencies 
from Chicago to East coast. Familiar 
with steel business, foundry trade, auto- 
motive, oil, marine, machinery and equip- 
ment industries. College graduate, mar- 
ried, age 39. Now is the time for signa- 
tures on advertising contracts. Let's 
get together. Address “J,” Box 103, 
Printers’ Ink, 





CIRCULATION MANAGER ... 


accustomed to securing results and familiar 
trade publications desires permanent con- 
nection with a publisher wishing to build 
quality circulation. Eleven years varied 
advertising and _ circulation experience. 
Previously with McGraw-Hill and other or- 
ganizations. Familiar modern direct-mail 
methods and all routine. 
Address Box 550, G. P. O., New York. 


. . Full or Part Time or Consultation 


Hochstadter Laboratories 


SS conpon a’ 


Testing Engineers for 





"Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 


Technical Experts and Consultants 
General Chemical Analyses 


227 FRONT STREET @ NEW YORK City 
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| We Want 
An Agency 


in New York in which to 
invest some cash and a 
broad advertising experi- 
ence; must have recogni- 
tion, progressiveness, good 
name and moderate but 
sound billing. We are two 
capable workers with good 
contacts, ideas and the 
steam to apply them; ex- 
cellent new business team. 
Looking for a future and 
well-equipped to help 
build it. Details in confi- 
dential interview. 


**L,”? Box 101, Printers’ Ink 








RADIO ADMAN WANTED 


National advertiser in drug 
line wants man to organize 
radio department. 


Unless you have the following 
qualifications, do not apply: 


(1) Experience as advertising 
manager or assistant with 
some large national advertiser, 
in planning and executing ad- 
vertising and merchandising 
campaigns utilizing all media. 


(2) Experience in planning, 
producing and placing spot or 
chain radio programs and 
commercial announcements co- 
ordinated with national ad- 
vertising and merchandising. 
Address: “Radiox,” Box 104, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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trains and the food in the diners, 

Including the front cover, Marie’s 
letters to Helen fill eight of the 
booklet’s pages. The remaining 
three are devoted to “straight” 


copy about North Western trips, 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster rises to de- 
fend hair against its new malevo- 
lents. Until lately hair was one 
portion of the human anatomy that 
—to the best of the Schoolmaster’s 
knowledge—had passed unscathed 
through the era of hectic advertis- 
ing scarecrows. By scarecrows, 
your mentor refers to those un- 
happy terms that have been added 
to the popular lexicon due to the 
inadequacy of other devices to 
throw panic into static consumers. 

But now, alas, it seems that even 
the hirsute adornment is highly 
susceptible to divers, frightful 
ailments. It was with no small 
alarm that the Schoolmaster re- 
cently spied a car card which 
fairly shouted the warning: “Avoid 
scurf.” At once suspecting some- 
thing sinister, the Schoolmaster 
noted an asterisk which, by way 
of extenuation, revealed: “Scurf: 
dandruffy, dry, scaly, unclean hair.” 
Well it may be all right with 
others, but the first person who 
calls the Schoolmaster scurfy lays 
himself wide open to a Schoolmas- 
terly left to the solar plexus. 

Shortly after the encounter with 
scurf the Schoolmaster ran plumb 
into a magazine advertisement 
that practically laid him aghast. 
In none too throttled tones it ad- 
monished: “Avoid Fiji Hair!” 

Now “Fiji Hair,” be it known to 
all and sundry, is that particular 
brand which “becomes unmanage- 
able—stands up on end—sticks out 
in all directions!” (Accompanied 
by pen-and-ink sketch of a fierce- 
looking, mopheaded blackamoor. ) 

This is carrying the thing too 
far. When advertisers run out of 
impudent-sounding words, it’s cer- 
tainly a new low of some kind, if 
they have to resort to maligning 
poor, defenseless savages. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CHICAGO PUBLISHER HAVING 
OTHER INTERESTS, WILL SELL 
ON TERMS TWENTY-FOUR-YEAR- 
OLD TRADE JOURNAL—NO COM- 
PETITION. BOX 409, P. I. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATION—Sales- 
man with record of results desires medium 
for Chicago and vicinity. Highest refer- 
ences as to ability and integrity. Gentile. 
Loop office. Box 418, P. I., Chicago office. 


HELP WANTED 


Space Salesman in leading cities wanted 
by publisher of annual formulary guide 
for users of chemicals. C ission ar- 
rangement, excellent co-operation from 
headquarters. Box 407, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN 

FOR REAL ESTATE MAGAZINE 

Sell space in conjunction with a 

MERCHANDISE EXPOSITION 

to be held in January, 1934. — 
Men wanted for New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Conn., Indiana, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, Ohio, Penn., Wis. 

A unique and interesting proposition 
for manufacturers catering to Building, 
Modernization, Maintenance and Opera- 
tion; two previous successful co-opera- 
tive expositions. 

STRICTLY COMMISSION 
PROPOSITION 
for full or part time men. Write, state 
advertising selling experience and ref- 
erences. REAL ESTATE MAGAZINE, 
12 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Your 24 Word Ad in 33 weekly Texas 
newspapers $1.20. Circulation 19,900. 
Circulars distributed from house to 
house $3.00 per 1,000; $12.00 per 5,000. 
Goodall, 957 Ellis St., San Francisco. 


e POSITIONS WANTED 
Artist, Al, lettering, layouts, finished 





























work, all mediums, varied experience, na- | 


tional mail order. Desires connection, 
manufacturer, agency, New York, free- 
lance, part time. Box 415, P. I. 


Competent and experienced all ‘round 
trade journal man (editorial excepted) ; 
successful record as space salesman, ad- 
vertising and business manager. Married; 
now in Middle West but will go anywhere 
at moderate salary. Branch office man- 
agement preferred. Exceptional New 
York references. Box 408, Printers’ Ink. 








Seasoned Advertising Man 


4% yrs. manager of copy, plan, and contact 
department servicing over 300 accounts. 
Personally writing copy and planning cam- 
paigns for over $1,000,000 space. Age 34. 
Valuable as account executive or adver- 
tising manager. Box 406, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING-SALES PROMOTION 
I write y that gets talked about. 
Make plans that work. Know salesmen, 
dealers. Resourceful, workmanlike, ex- 
perienced. Box 413, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Lettering, black and white work and 
design, wishes connection with repu- 
table establishment. Salary no object. 
Box 417, Printers’ Ink. 








Art Director: Young man, age 27, 
thoroughly familiar with layout, art work 
and lettering. Have four years in 
toy position with New York agency. 

esire a position offering more or: 
tunity for advancement. Box 414, I. 


Artist—No temperamental genius, but 
capable, intelligent worker with 12 years 
of lettering and layout experience, wants 
change. Recent work dealing with retail 
newspaper ads. New York or New En- 
gland agency preferred. Box 412, P. I. 


Advertising Manager—Now employed as 
agency executive. Wide experience on 
industrial accounts. Good copywriter. 
Magazine, trade paper, direct mail, house 
organ, planning and budgeting experi- 
ence. Middle West. Moderate Salary. 
Box 410, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN—18 yrs.’ experience selling 
glue and gelatine to industrial consumers 
desires opportunity of demonstrating his 
ability to sell packaged goods. Immediate 
return for services immaterial; future 
greenwood, 126 











everything. Burton H. 
Cedar St., Nutley, N. J. 


Advertising, Sales Promotion—Man 
with creative, original ideas, and execu- 
tive experience—now employed—desires 
opportunity to present detailed qualifica- 
tions for taking charge of advertising and 
sales promotion departments of a well- 
financed company with expansion in 
prospect. Address Box 411, Py 








Purchasing Agent or Assistant Pur- 
chasing Agent, 17 years’ general pur- 
chasing and executive experience with 
Public Utility and Insurance Companies. 
Complete knowl standardization, in- 
ventory control, ce service, warehous- 
ing, etc. Married, Christian. Willing to 
accept position out of town. Matter of sal- 
ary secon to ining employment. 


Box 416, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHER’S 
“GOOD MAN FRIDAY” 

No other term describes adequately my 
nine years’ experience with leading busi- 
ness paper. echanical details, classified 
advertising, ““‘inside’’ space salesman, 
checkings, research, routine sales—adver- 
tising department work. A dependable 
assistant to ease the load from a busy 
executive. Box 419, Printers’ Ink. 
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We are authorized to place this insignia on the cy 


printed matter of those privileged to use it. us 


NOW Is THE TIME— 


BUSINESS IS 
GETTING BETTER NOW 


Wy wait any longer? 


Why not start in right NOW ona 
DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGN? 


We suggest -— 
BROADSIDES - FOLDERS 
CATALOGS - BOOKLETS 


Our Service and Planning Depart- 
ments offer their facilities. Have 


our representative call to see you. 


MEdallion 3-3500 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
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FAMILIES AND DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS 

IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 

1917 1933 

. Number Coverage Number Coverage 
Families .. 748,134 ... 1,187,120 .. 
Tribune ..270,810 36% "595, 130 50% 
fapccsa. 313,800 42% 406, 007 34% 
News ....428,704— 57% 389, 207 33% 


NOTE: Girealtons are averages for six months’ periods ended 
1, and for city and suburban only 














@ 595,000 daily circulation in Chicago and 
suburbs—treaching 47% more families than any 
other Chicago daily newspaper reaches. ? 


Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 E. 42nd St 
Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. Boston, 718 aca of Commerce Bidg. 
Sar Francisco. 820 Kohl Bid 











